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LICE JAMES settled back among the 
A pillows on her bunk and carefully chose 
a chocolate from the box at her side. 
“Talk about all the comforts of home in a 
girls’ camp! Do have one, girls, before you 


She held out the box to Jane Calloway and 
Betty McBride, both of whom eyed it indig- 
nantly; they were in training. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 

‘loafing when the Blues need practice so 
badly!” quick-tempered Betty exclaimed. 

Alice smiled good-humoredly. Her unfail- 
ing smile was one of her charms. “I am 
ashamed of myself,” she admitted, “but I’d 
be more ashamed if I went out and galloped 
round the basket-ball court. Why, the last 
time I went out even Miss Arthur laughed 
till she almost cried.” 

“Why, child, I didn’t know you were so 
sensitive as to mind that!” Betty exclaimed 
sympathetically. 

“I’m not.” Alice reached for another choc- 
olate. “And it’s a good thing. But the point 
is, why should I go out and draw everyone’s 
attention from the game to my cowlike antics 
and get hot‘and tired into the bargain? I 
don’t enjoy my swim when I work too hard 
beforehand either. On the other hand, if I 
honestly thought I could help the Blues by 
going out on the field, you wouldn’t be able 
to make me come in for meals!” 

Betty smiled as she pictured Alice forgoing 
her meals for any cause however worthy; 
but she did not doubt that her friend was 
sincere. Alice was one of the sweetest-tem- 
pered girls in camp and one of the most gen- 
erous. 

“You don’t want to get all sunburned 
either if you are going to be the mermaid,” 
Jane ventured. 

“Shucks!” exclaimed Alice. “You don’t 
know yet that I am to be the mermaid.” But 
her tone was a trifle complacent. 

“If I thought you weren’t,” retorted Jane, 
“T’d drag you out to basket-ball practice this 
minute, you wretch! But I realize that you 
must save your looks!” And, laughing, she 
and Betty rushed out of the bungalow and 
over toward a group of girls in middies 
and bloomers who were passing the ball back 
and forth. 

Left alone, Alice began to picture herself 
as the leading lady in the play that Miss 
Bridges, director of camp dramatics, was 
planning. Out of the Sea was the name of it, 
and the theme was the romance of a ship- 
wrecked sailor and a mermaid. Alice looked 
down at her brown bloomers and white ten- 
nis shoes distastefully. Then she settled back 
again among the pillows and in a few min- 
utes was asleep. 

She awoke with a start. Some one outside 
the open window was speaking her name. 

“Alice James!” The voice belonged to Miss 
Bridges. “Impossible! I want some one slen- 
der. Did you ever see a fat mermaid?” 

Her companion, another counselor, said 
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With a leap Alice blocked it. A yell of delight came from the Blues 


something about not being a connoisseur of 
mermaids, and the two passed out of hear- 


- ing. 


The door of the bungalow banged open, 
and in came Jane, Betty, the Nash twins, 
Doris and Louise, and two other occupants 
of the bungalow. Miss Arthur, the instructor 
in athletics, who was also their counselor, 
entered a few minutes later. As everyone 
dressed for swimming they 
talked mostly about basket ball. 

“Miss Arthur,” said Betty, 
“don’t you think Alice could 
play centre on the second 
team? Rose Roberts is so light. 
We need some one heavy.” 

Alice shuddered as she slipped 
hurriedly into her bathing suit. 
First fat and now heavy. And 
to think that she had no chance 
of playing the mermaid! With 
a determined smile she stepped 
out from behind her screen. She 
would be game! 

“T am sure she could,” Miss 
Arthur answered reassuringly. 
“You were funny that other time, dear, but 
a beginner never looks like a Greek goddess, 
no matter how graceful she may be off the 
field.” 

She slipped her bath robe on, tucked Alice’s 
hand under her arm, and the two started 
down the path toward the lake. They walked 
in silence for a minute; then Miss Arthur 
said, “I wish you would come out again, 
Alice. Even if you don’t make the team, you 
will be showing the right spirit.” 

Alice had a sudden conviction that the ath- 
letic instructor thought she had not been 
showing the right spirit. But the older girl— 
she was not quite twenty-one—wisely said 
nothing more. She had a tactful way of say- 
ing just enough to provoke thought without 
injuring feelings, and somehow she always 
drew out the best in those with whom she 
came into contact. 

As Alice threw off her bath robe and ran 
to the end of the pier she resolved to show 
Miss Arthur what kind of stuff she was made 
of. It would be pleasant to record.that Alice 
speedily won her way to fame on the basket- 
ball court, but such was not the case. After 
weeks of determined practice she managed 
to supplant the slender Rose Roberts at 
centre on the scrub team of the Blues and 
daily battled against Marian Keyes, the 
sturdy centre and captain of the first team. 
Rose, with her taffy-colored hair and great 
gray eyes, had been Miss Bridges’ choice for 





mermaid; and as a result her work in basket 
ball had suffered somewhat. 

“That’s the stuff, Alice!”” Doris Nash told 
her on the way from practice a few days 
later. “You’re putting it all over Rose; and 
now that you aren’t in the play you'll have 
plenty of time. Oh—I’m sorry!” Doris turned 
crimson. The girls had decided to avoid the 
subject of the drama. 

Jane and Betty, walking just 
behind, began to talk very fast, 
and if it had not been for Alice 
herself the matter might have 
been dropped. “I'll admit,” she 
said, “I did feel bad about the 
play at first; but we can’t have 
everything just as we want it, 
you know. There’s Rose; she’d 
twice rather star in basket bal! 
than in dramatics. With me it’s 
the other way round. But 
Grandmother Perkins is always 
quoting at me, ‘All that you do, 
do with all your might!’ And 
after all I suppose that’s the 
main thing.” 

“Oh, I suppose so! But practice is making 
you thinner anyway,” said Doris, who was 
eager to atone for her previous slip; and 
Alice smiled. 

Grimly holding to her grandmother’s 
maxim, Alice spent hours practicing not only 
with the team but alone, until she acquired 
a knack of making goals from the centre. of 
the field. Then came the momentous after- 
noon in late July when in a game between the 
first and the scrub team of the Blues she 
scored the only points that her side made. 

The next day when they were hiking to 
town Jane said, “You’re every bit as good 
as Marian, and she knows it too. I heard her 
tell Miss Arthur that she is going to put you 
in for the last half when we play the Whites.” 

“She mustn’t do that!” Alice answered 
quickly, but she flushed happily at the trib- 
ute from her beloved captain. “Nobody 
knows how I will play in a regular game, but 
Marian is even better there than in practice.” 

Miss Bridges, who was chaperoning the 
hikers, came up from the rear lines and over- 
heard the conversation. Unobserved, she gave 
Alice a long appraising look. Out of the Sea 
had been played the night before, and the 
director had received many congratulations. 
This was her first year at Camp Ayataia, and 
her choice of characters had caused some of 
the older counselors many misgivings at first ; 
but everyone now admitted that she had 
chosen well. Rose Roberts had been perfect 


as the mermaid, and the whole performance 
had gone so smoothly that Mrs. Eldridge, the 
head counselor, had urged Miss Bridges to 
put on another big play before the close 
of camp. Already that enterprising young 
woman was seeking material for her new 
effort. 

As the girls strolled back to their bunga- 
lows Jane and Alice fell upon Rose, whom 
they had not seen since the night before and 
declared that she was the most adorable mer- 
maid they had ever seen and that her acting 
had been marvelous. 

Rose laughed. “I’m glad you think so,” she 
said. “Poor Miss Bridges was getting gray 
with worry, and I don’t wonder. You know 
I never did understand why she picked me 
for that part. Of course I was immensely 
flattered, and I just loved it, but”—she 
looked at Alice—“I haven’t the talent that 
you have.” Turning to the other girls, she 
remarked, “You remember I told you we 
two are from the same town; that’s how I 
know what she can do.” 

“Oh, just comic stuff,” Alice explained. 
“Speaking of Miss Bridges’ choice of mer- 
maid, perhaps your fatal gift of beauty had 
something to do with it too. Whatever the 
cause, you seem to have made a hit, honey. 
If I had been chosen I’d have had to diet, 
and that would have been the death of me!” 

Only once in each season did the Whites 
and the Blues meet on the basket-ball field, 
and the contests were always thrilling. This 
year everyone expected a closer game than 
usual. Two of the star players on the White 
team had returned this summer as counselors 
and therefore were ineligible to play. So now 
the Blues, after two successive defeats, but 
with last year’s team, hoped for victory. 

On the day of the game the supporters of 
both teams thronged either side of the ath- 
letic field. The Blues showed their color in 
dozens of toy balloons; the Whites orna- 
mented their duck hats with white pompons 
and ingeniously twisted them into tricor- 
nered shape. 

The teams were huddled in tense, excited 
little groups. Marian Keyes alternately mur- 
mured words of caution and encouragement, 
and Gertrude Rowe, the captain of the Whites, 
was doing the same. Miss Arthur appeared in 
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the centre of the field, and the shrill note of 
her whistle cut short their conversation. She 
extended her hands for the ball. The players 
stripped off their sweaters and flung them to 
the scrubs, who retired to the side lines, 
where each hoped for the one chance in a 
hundred that would put her into the game. 

Marian Keyes gave her blue sweater to 
Alice. “I’m going to put you in for the second 
half,” she whispered. 

“You mustn’t!” Alice whispered back. “Re- 
member, I’ve never played a game before, 
and you have!” 

Marian only smiled as she took her place 
facing Gertrude Rowe. Miss Arthur again blew 
her whistle, and the game was on. At the 
toss-up Marian slapped the ball well over 
toward the White basket. The Blue forward 
seized it, tried for the basket and missed it. 
One of the White guards recovered the ball 
and passed it swiftly down the field; and 
almost before the Blues really knew what 
had happened a White forward popped it 
into the basket. 

Amid deafening applause from the white- 
hatted spectators arose the cry: “What’s the 
matter with our team? It’s all right! Who’s 
all right? White! White! White!” 

The ball went back to centre, and this 
time Gertrude Rowe slapped it first, but so 
lightly that Marian, whirling swiftly, cap- 
tured it and tried for the basket. Gertrude 
leaped in front of her and with an upward 
thrust of her long arm struck the ball. 

“Foul!” cried Miss Arthur. “White over- 
guarding!” And the Blues had a free throw 
for the basket. 

As Martha MacDonald’s well-aimed ball 
whipped cleanly through the net the Blues 
shouted: 

“One, two, three, four! 
Three, two, one, four! 
Who are we for? 
Who—ooh? Who—ooh? 
Blue—ooh! Blue—ooh!” 


Again at the toss-up Marian slapped the 
ball far into the forwards’ territory. Martha, 
who was perhaps fifteen feet from the basket, 
seized it. Her guard expected her to pass it, 
but, whirling swiftly to one side, she tossed 
the ball easily. It struck the backstop, wa- 
vered a moment on the rim of the basket and 
dropped gently through the meshes. The Blue 
enthusiasts howled with delight. 

The play went on, fast and furious, but 
neither side scored except on free throws. 
And when the whistle blew for the end of the 
first half the score was 9-8 in favor of the 
Blues. 

Marian Keyes dashed to the side line, 
where the substitutes surrounded her and 
swathed her in sweaters. “You’re to go in 
next half!” she panted to Alice. 

“Oh, I can’t!” Alice protested. “I’ve never 
played in a real game, and we can’t take any 
risks when the score is so close!” 

“But you’re every bit as good as I am!” 
Marian insisted. “It isn’t fair for you to stay 
out of it. You must not!” Her honest eyes 
were worried. 

“‘Think of the team.’” Alice quoted 
Marian’s pet slogan. “ ‘This is not the time 
to consider individuals.’ Practice what you 
preach, captain!” She gave a little aervous 
laugh but did not budge from the side line. 

“T wish you would,” Marian began; but 
the shrill, call of the whistle cut 
her short, and she was on the 
field again. 

A group of counselors were 
standing near the Blues. Miss 
Bridges, who had heard the 
conversation between the two 
girls, nodded approvingly 
toward Alice. ‘‘Good little 
sport!” she said. 

“She is.a good little sport,” 
Miss Black agreed. “She can 
play too. I wish she had taken 
her chance. It doesn’t do to be 
too cautious, and it seems to 
me that Marian is getting 
slightly winded, though I hope 
I’m mistaken.” She faced her 
companion. “What’s this whis- 
per in the air that Alice is to 
play the leading part in the 
closing dramatics ?” 

“Why, we’re considering it, 
Mrs. Eldridge and I. Did you 
hear that it’s to be Snow White 
—Semple’s adaptation? My! 
Did you see that? Wasn’t that 
a neat throw?” 

The spectators grew tense. 
Never had any two teams 
played such a close game at 
Camp Ayataia. Point by point 
the score climbed until it stood 
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16-16. There were three minutes to play. A 
White guard passed the ball swiftly to one 
of the forwards, but Marian leaped into the 
air and intercepted it. A shout went up from 
the Blues, but it quickly changed to a hush, 
for Marian, still tightly clasping the ball, had 
slipped to the ground with one ankle doubled 
under her. 

“Only a twist,” she murmured with set 
teeth, “but it lets me out!” With the aid of 
supporting arms she stumbled to her feet. 
“Alice James, get into the game! No, I’m not 
killed, honey,” she replied, forcing a smile, as 
half a dozen wearers of the blue helped her 
toward the infirmary. 

The whistle sounded, and Alice, though re- 
luctant to leave Marian, took her place at 
centre. At the toss-up she leaped with all her 
strength, but Gertrude Rowe, a much taller 
girl, outjumped her. The Blues kept the 
Whites from scoring, and soon the ball was 
passed down the field toward the White bas- 
ket. Then a wail swept over the Blue on- 
lookers, for Grace Carter, one of the agile 


White guards, slipped in ahead of her Blue 
opponent and intercepted the ball. Disregard- 
ing the frantic motions of Gertrude Rowe, 
who stood near her, she sent it over the head 
of her centre toward a forward. With a leap 
Alice blocked it. A yell of delight came from 
the Blues as she landed on her feet with the 
ball in her hands. 

But sudden terror seized her. Why, oh, 
why, couldn’t her forwards get away from 
their guards ? 

“Shoot! Don’t pass it! Try for the bas- 
ket !” came from the rooters. 

Like a flash Alice sent the ball curving high 
above the heads of the other players. A gasp 
of dismay from the onlookers changed ab- 
ruptly to a shout of applause. Cleanly and 
swiftly the ball dropped with a whirring 
sound through the meshes of the basket and 
touched the court only a moment before the 
whistle blew! The score was 18-16, and at 
last the Blues had their day. 

“VYea—a—a! Blues! Blues! Yea—a—a! 
Alice James! Alice James!” They surrounded 
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Alice and shouted pleasant things into her 
ears: “The best shot I ever saw! A wonderful 
play! Why didn’t we discover you sooner?” 

Alice’s face was crimson. 

“Come on, honey, don’t listen to them any 
longer, or you won’t be able to wear a hat 
for a month!” said Betty McBride, pushing 
through the crowd and dragging Alice free. 
“Jane’s gone on to save a shower for you. 
Oh, I’m so proud of you!” she added as they 
hustled to the lodge. “We all are!” 

“Tt was just luck, pure luck!” Alice in- 
sisted. “Honestly it was, Betty.” __ 

“Luck nothing! Miss Arthur says that 
knowing when to pass the ball and when to 
try for the basket is positive genius.” 

“But, Betty —” 

“Oh, have it your own way,” Betty chuck- 
led. “Anyway it saved the Blues, didn’t it? 
And that was all that was necessary. Here 
come Miss Arthur and Miss Bridges. Look at 
the smiles! Come on, let’s cut across the 
court! Like time and tide, showers wait not 
even for heroines on a hot day!” 


Tie INTRUD EB R Y Theodore Goodridge 


Chapter Fight. An old friend 
sends Tom a book 


OR two days after Gaspard Javet or- 
dered Ned Tone and the detective from 
his kitchen neither he nor Catherine saw 

anything of them. During that time the old 
man talked a great deal of what he should do 
if they crossed his threshold again, of how he 
would have handled Ned Tone in his prime, 
of what would happen to them if they did 
catch Tom and Mick Otter, and of what in 
thunder the world was coming to, anyhow. 
It was loose talk for so stiff and elderly a 
person; but it warmed Catherine’s heart. 

On the third day Gaspard, rifle in hand as 
usual, left the house immediately after break- 
fast and did not return until almost one 
o’clock. He stood the rifle in a corner and 
without a word sat down to his dinner. He 
ate in silence and looked at the girl fre- 
quently with an expression of accusing in- 
quiry in his deep-set eyes. 

“What is the matter?” she cried at last. 
“Why do you look at me like that, granddad ?” 

The old man pushed back his chair nerv- 
ously. “I wanter know if ye figger as how I 
be crazy ?” he asked. 

“Crazy ?” repeated the girl. 

“Yes, crazy,” he replied. “Not ravin’, but 
queer.” He tapped his forehead and looked 
at her keenly. “Queer about that thar devil. 
That’s how ye figgered it out, I reckon.” 

“Yes,” replied Catherine. “You acted very 
queer about that, granddad, raving round 
with your rifle.” 

Gaspard nodded his head and sighed, and 
Catherine went over and stood beside him 
and placed her hand on his shoulder. She 
shook him gently until he looked up at her. 
“Do you remember that Tom once tried to 
tell you that men can fly, and what you said 
in reply and how you looked?” 

“T remember,” he said. “I was a bit queer.” 


: Then Catherine told him of the Military 
es Cross and what the war medals signified 
™ E 
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“Tt was Tom himself that 
flew down from the sky that 
night,” she said, speaking 
quickly. “You would have 
shot him if you had found 
him before I did. As soon as 
he knew you he wanted to 
tell you, but I wouldn’t let 
him, for I honestly thought 
you would kill him even 
then, granddad.” 

“Not after I knowed him, 
Cathie. I was queer, but 
knowin’ that lad an’ workin’ 
alongside him an’ talkin’ to 
him made me feel happier, an’ put the 
thoughts o’ that devil out of my head. And 
now the police are huntin’ that lad—not the 
game wardens, but the police!” 

“You knew before I told you, granddad. 
You found out about Tom to-day. Where- 
have you been?” 

“T’ve been studying on it for quite a spell 
now; and when I was forkin’ over some hay 
in the north barn this morning I came on a 
queer contraption that made me sure of it. 
So I went over to Ned Tone’s camp; an’ the 
both of ’em were still settin’ thar eatin’ 
breakfast. So 1 says, ‘All ye lads will ever 
catch in these woods is a cold.’ And after a 
little chat about the law I says, ‘Ye seem 
almighty wrought up about a salmon. That'll 
be an all-fired costly fish by the time ye catch 
Tom Anderson, I reckon.’ Then they up an’ 
told me that Tom’s name is Akerley, an’ that 
the police an’ the military want him for 
worse things than spearin’ a salmon.” 

“T’ll tell you all about that, granddad,” said 
the girl; and she gave him the whole story. 

“And,” she concluded, “it was all my fault 
that he told you about losing his canoe and 
about spearing salmon, for I told him you 
would shoot him for a devil if he didn’t make 
up a story. And so you would have!” 

“You're right,” said Gaspard, deeply 
moved. “I was ignorant. But 
I’ve learned a lot since Tom 
came to these clearin’s. How 
was I to know that men can 
fly in the air like birds unless 
Old Nick himself had his finger 
in it? But it seems they can; 
an’ if Tom did it, then I’ve got 
nothin’ to say agin it; but it 
do seem like temptin’ Provi- 
dence. And soldierin’ in the air! 
That seems to me a mite pre- 
sumptuous, a-flyin’ round and 
fightin’ in the sky like the 
angels o’ the Lord!” 

Catherine went up to her 
room and returned with Tom’s 
service jacket. She explained to 
the old man the rank badges 
and the decoration and medal 
ribbons. He recognized the red 
ribbon of the Legion of Hon- 
or; he had frequently heard 
his son-in-law tell how Major 
MacKim had won the white 
and gold cross in the Crimea. 
Then Catherine told him of the 
Military Cross and what the 
war medals signified, the 1914- 
15 Star, the General Service 
and the Victory. 

“Tom fought on the ground 
before he fought in the air,” 
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she said. “He was a lieutenant in a 
cavalry regiment that went over 
without its horses with the first 
Canadian division and fought in 
the trenches as infantry. When our 
cavalry was sent out of the line 
to get its horses Tom joined the 
Flying Corps, because he thought 
that the mounted troops wouldn’t | 
see much fighting, and he wanted 
to be in it. That was in the winter 
of 1915. Since then until the end 
of the war he flew and fought all the time 
except when he was in hospital.” 

“An’ now this here detective an’ this here 
bully from Bilin’ Pot,” Gaspard exclaimed in 
tones of rage and disgust, “figure catchin’ 
him and havin’ the law on him for hitting a 
fat feller who named his dead friend who 
died fightin’ in France a coward! Whar’s the 
sense or the judgment or the decency in that, 
I'd like to know? An’ him still jumpy when 
he did it from flying round an’ round way 
up in the sky a-shootin’ at Germans, an’ 
them a-shootin’ at him! Law? Show me the 
law that ain’t got reason nor decency nor 
judgment in it, an’ I’m dead agin it! What 
does Ned Tone know about shooting ’cept 
shooting off his mouth and pluggin’ bullets 
into moose an’ sich that can’t shoot back? 
Ye kin tell me all ye want to about that war, 
Cathie. I’d be glad to learn, for I reckon I’m 
kinder ignorant and behind the times.” 

Catherine told him what little she knew of 
those momentous years and events. During 
the war she had read an occasional newspaper 
and magazine, and recently Tom had told her 
a good deal of what he had seen. At the end 
of her talk her grandfather was deeply moved 
and torn with regret that he had not trimmed 
his whiskers, shouldered his rifle and gone to 
fight. Of two things he was sure, that the 
emperor of Germany had started a terrible 
thing in a cowardly and dishonorable way 
and that Tom Akerley had jumped into it 
and stopped it. 

“An’ Ned Tone, the heaviest hitter on 
Injun River, reckoned he could do what that 
thar kaiser couldn’t!” he said scornfully. 

The next day when Gaspard went to the 
camping place of Tone and the detective he 
found the shelter deserted and a trail that led 
toward Boiling Pot. Two days later west of 
his clearing he found a snowshoe and tobog- 
gan trail that ran north. He returned to the 
house and told Catherine, and together they 
followed it to Papoose Lake, where they 
found Ned Tone and the detective encamped 
with a tent and a fine supply of grub. With- 
out disclosing themselves they went back to 
the house. The next day Gaspard set out 
before sunrise and found that they had again 
broken camp and moved on; before turning 
back he followed their track five or six miles 
beyond the lake. It was late when he finally 
reached the house, and his muscles were very 
stiff and sore. But there was good stuff in 
Gaspard Javet. After a day’s rest and a brief 
but violent course of bear’s grease, liniment 
and elbow grease he set out again on the 
trail; this time he carried food and blankets 
and an axe as well as his rifle. The snow was 
thoroughly wind packed; none had fallen 
since the first heavy and prolonged outpour- 
ing. He took a straight line to the point 
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where he had turned back two days 
before; from there he followed a 
difficult trail. The erasing wind had 
been busy. There was no faintest 
sign of the trail except where it 
pierced the heaviest growth of spruce 
and fir; and even in such sheltered 
spots it had drifted to nothing ex- 
cept occasional white dimples. Be- 
fore sundown he lost it entirely, but 
he knew that it passed far beyond 
and well to the west of Racquet 
Pond. The next morning he struck 
out for home. 

Two weeks passed without sight 
or sound of Ned Tone and the de- 
tective and without any news of the 
fugitive. Then one gray noon when 
snow was spilling down with blind- 
ing profusion a knock sounded on 
Gaspard’s door, and Catherine, cross- 
ing the room, opened to a fur-muffled 
and snow-draped man. It was Ned 
Tone. 

“Stop whar ye be!” cried Gaspard 
from his seat at the dinner table. “If 
ye cross that threshold I’ll do for ye. 
I ran ye outer this house once, an’ 
that was for keeps.” 

Catherine stood aside and left the 
door open. 7 

“You’re a hard old man,” said 
Tone, without moving. “What have 
I ever done to ye that ye should 
treat me like this? If it wasn’t 
that we used to be friends, Gaspard 
Javet, I'd have the law on ye for 
interferin’ with the course o’ jus- 
tice.” 

“Go ahead,” replied the old man 
dryly. “It’ll make a grand story to tell the 
magistrates down on the main river.” 

Tone shuffled his feet uneasily. “What I 
came here-now for,” he began, “‘is to tell you 
an’ Cathie as how I’ve quit huntin’ that 
feller who was here. I’ve told the police, that 
detective ye’ve seen with me, that I was mis- 
taken about him.” 

“Ye must be real popular with him,” re- 
marked Gaspard. 

“All I want is decent treatment from old 
friends,” continued the big young woodsman. 
“That tramp’s nothin’ to me, whatever he 
did to git the police after him, but he ain’t 
fit company for a girl like Cathie. I’ve scart 
him away, and I’m ready an’ willing to let 
it rest at that.” 

“Whar’s your friend?” asked Gaspard. 

“He’s gone on out. I told him I’d made 
a mistake. He was sore at me, an’ I had to 
pay him for his time. But let bygones be 
bygones.” 

“Ned Tone,” the old man said slowly, 
“you’re lyin’ quicker’n a horse can trot right 
thar whar ye stand. I’d know it even if I 
didn’t know yerself, for it’s in your eyes. 
You’re lookin’ fer money from the gover’- 
ment, and you’re lookin’ fer vengeance agin 
a young man who’s got more vartue in his 
little toe than ye’ll ever have in your whole 
carcass. Ye fit him fair once, an’ he trimmed 
ye; then ye tried yer durndest to send him 
astray in the woods; and then ye fit him 
dirty an’ got trimmed ag’in; an’ now you’re 
huntin’ him with the help o’ the police. Ye 
know he’s a better man than yourself, a man 
who sarved his country whilst you hid under 
the bed; an’ ye know that the thing he did 
that the law’s huntin’ him for wouldn’t have 
been nothin’ if it wasn’t that he’d sarved his 
country as a soldier an’ still wore the uni- 
form. Yet you’re so all-fired scart o’ Tom 
Akerley that ye’d jump a foot into the air 
if ye knowed he was standin’ behind ye this 
very minute.” 

Ned Tone jumped and turned in a flash; 
but there was nothing behind him except the 
twirling curtains of snow. “Confound ye!” he 
cried. 

“That’s all I’ve got to say to ye, Ned 
Tone,” said Gaspard. “Shut the door, Cathie.” 

Catherine shut the door, and Tone went 
slowly away and rejoined the detective at the 
edge of the woods. “I told them we was 
gettin’ out,” he said. 

“Has Akerley been back?” asked the de- 
tective. 

“Guess not. They didn’t say.” 

“Well, I’ve got something better to do than 
spend the winter cruisin’ these woods for a 
man you say is Major Akerley. I told yor 
before I think a man like that would head 
for a big town, and if you don’t show. me 
him or his machine inside the next two weeks, 
I'll get out in earnest.” 

“Keep your shirt on!” Tone exclaimed 
angrily. “It was your idea, chasin’ him, wasn’t 
it? All we got to do is hang round here out 
0’ sight until he comes snoopin’ back.” 
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“Then he’d better come snoopin’ pretty 
darned quick!” 

They moved to a secluded spot five miles 
to the east of the clearing and there made 
camp. The snow filled the tracks of their 
snowshoes and their toboggan. 


Meanwhile Mick Otter and Tom Akerley 
held on their way undisturbed, traveling in 
fair weather and remaining in camp in foul. 
Day after day they moved through a wilder- 
ness that showed no sign of man except occa- 
sional primitive shelters and small caches of 
provisions and mixed possessions for which 
Mick Otter was responsible. This was Mick’s 
own stamping ground, the field of his more 
serious activities and the main source of his 
livelihood. Sometimes a whim drew him to 
the east or west or to the south, but this was 
the area of wilderness that knew him every 
year and paid toll to him in good pelts. He 
was familiar with every rise and dip and 
pond and brook of it; and as he reached each 
knoll and hilltop he looked forward with the 
clear picture already in his mind’s eye of 
what he was about to see, as a scholar fore- 
tastes familiar pleasures when turning the 
leaves of a beloved book. Of late years, how- 
ever, Mick’s trapping had been just sufficient 
to let other Malecite trappers know that he 
still occupied the wilderness. All that he told 
Tom Akerley. 

“But why?” asked Tom. “Aren’t furs 
worth more now than they ever were ?” 

“You bet,” replied Mick. “Worth four-six 
time more than ever before. Sell red fox two 
dollar long time ago—fifty year ago maybe. 
But I got plenty money now an’ plenty pelt 
too. You want some money, hey ?” 

“T’ll very likely want some and want it 
badly one of these days, if those fellows don’t 
catch me,” replied Tom. 

“Never catch you in this country long’s 
Mick Otter don’t die; an’ when you want 
money, a’ right.” 

“You are very good, Mick.” 

“Sure; good Injun, me.” 

They were now far out of the Indian River 
country and far down a watershed that sup- 
plied other and greater streams. They had 
left even Mick’s trapping country far behind 
them. Still the old Malecite knew the ground 
perfectly. 

“Go down to Timbertown to-day an’ buy 
some molass’ an’ pork an’ baccy,” he said one 
day immediately after they had finished 
breakfast. “Come back to-morrow. You bet- 
ter stop here. Maybe they hear about you.” 











cried Gaspard from his seat at the dinner table 


“Will you trust me for the price of a 
razor?” asked Tom. 

“Sure. But don’t you shave off them fine 
whisker till that policeman quit huntin’ you. 
What else you want, hey ?” 

“What about a book for Cathie? But I 
don’t suppose they sell books in Timber- 
town.” 

“Good bookstore in that town, you bet. 
Buy plenty everything there. That one darn 
good town.” 

“T’'ll write down the names of a few books.” 

Mick went away with his rifle on his shoul- 
der and a few slices of bread and cold pork in 
his pockets. He arrived home an hour before 
sundown of the following day and on his 
tough old back carried a pack as big as the 
hump of a camel. 

“Buy all I kin tote,” he said as Tom helped 
him ease the load to the snow. “Take two- 
three a’mighty strong feller to tote what I 
got plenty ’nough money for to buy, you 
bet.” 


After supper they examined the pack by 
the light of candles that it had contained. 
There were cakes of tobacco, a small jug of 
molasses, bacon, salt pork, a copy of Staun- 
ton’s Chess, a copy of Stevenson’s Black 
Arrow and a well-thumbed romance by a 
still living author. Also there were a razor, 
a shaving brush, sticks and cakes of soap, 
rifle ammunition and a green-and-red necktie 
of striking design. 

“Give him Gaspar’ for Christmas,” said 
Mick Otter, holding the tie aloft. “He shine 
right through Gaspar’s whisker, what ?” 

“You're right; but tell me about this book. 
Is there a secondhand bookshop in Timber- 
town? I didn’t put the book on the list 
either; but it’s a good story. Where’d you get 
it—this old novel ?” 

“That book? Doc Smith send him for you 
an’ Cathie.” 

“Dr. Smith? Who’s he? What does he 
know about Cathie and me? Have you been 
talking all over Timbertown ?” 

“Nope. Nobody there know you fly into 
the woods; but Doc Smith, he know you 
fine, so I tell him.” 

“He knows me! And you told him where 
I am hiding! Have you gone mad, Mick? 
What’s your game?” 

“Doc Smith one darn good feller. You 
trust him like your own trigger finger, you 
bet. Good friend to me, Doc Smith, an’ good 
friend to you, too. He know you at the war, 
doctor you one time some place—don’t know 
his name—when you have one busted rib.” 
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“Smith? Not the medical officer 
with the red head, a, jolly chap who 
was stationed just east of Mont 
Saint—Eloi in the spring of ’17 ?” 

“Sure. He say Saint-Eloi. He read 
all ’bout you, but nobody round 
Timbertown hear ‘bout how you 
hide in these woods. He read how 
that feller you hit go live on farm 
when all the soldier write to the 
paper how he ain’t no good an’ you 
one a’mighty fine fighter; an’ gover’- 
ment take your money outer bank 
an’ say how you still owe him seven 
thousand dollar for flyin’ machine.” 

“Is that so?” remarked Tom re- 
flectively. “Seven thousand—and 
took my money ?” 

He tapped his chin in such deep 
silence that Mick Otter respected it.. 

“They’ve got my money,” he said 
at last, “and they’ll have the old bus, 
too, some day; but they’ll never 
catch me to hold a court on me. 
They’ll never get my decorations!” 

“What you mean bus?” asked the 
Malecite. 

“The machine. The plane. Do you 
know where I can get oil and pet- 
rol? Are there any gasoline engines 
in Timbertown ?” 

“Sure. Doc Smith got one, you 
bet, for to pump water. He got 
bathtub too an’ one little car what 
kin jump fence like breachy steer.” 

“Then he is the man I must see.” 

The next day Tom and Mick left 
the camp together and dragged an 
empty toboggan at their heels. Tim- 
ing their progress so that they 
should reach the town shortly after sunset, 
they went straight to Dr. Smith’s house and 
were fortunate enough to find him at home 
and about to sit down to his evening meal 
with Mrs. Smith, a lady that Mick Otter had 
not mentioned to Tom. 

In spite of Tom’s beard Dr. Smith recog- 
nized him instantly and welcomed him cor- 
dially. “Dickon,” he said to his wife, “this is 
Major Akerley, of whom I told you last 
night.” And at the look of consternation on 
Tom’s, face he laughed reassuringly. “She is 
safe, major. She’d never peach on a good 
soldier. I first met her under bomb fire; and 
she wears the Royal Red Cross when she’s 
dressed up.” 

During dinner Tom talked freely, and after 
dinner he told the Smiths he intended to 
reassemble the aéroplane and return it to the 
government in the spring. He said he should 
need petrol and oil and certain tools. 

“Guess I can fit you out,” said the doctor; 
“but I advise you not to fly up to the front 
door of militia headquarters and send your 
card in to the inspector general. Even those 
who don’t know why you hit Nasher think 
you did a good thing, but for all that there’s 
the old mill waiting to grind you. Keep 
away from it, major. Don’t force it to do its 
duty.” 

“You are right,” replied Tom. “If I can get 
the old bus patched up, I'll fly her over here 
somewhere for you to discover and pass on. 
And I'll continue to lie low, officially lost, 
unless some fool starts another war.” 

“But do you mean to continue to hide in 
the woods until your case is forgotten?” 
asked Mrs. Smith. 

“There are worse places than the woods,” 
replied Tom. 

“So Mick Otter tells me,” remarked the 
doctor. 

Tom and Mick did not go to bed that 
night; and long before sunrise they left Tim- 
bertown with a small but heavy load on the 
toboggan. They reached camp early in the 
afternoon and before the next sunrise began 
their slow and cautious return to Mick’s trap- 
ping grounds. Again the wilderness was all 
round them, trackless and smokeless. Days 
passed without their seeing any signs of Ned 
Tone and the detective. One morning Mick 
killed a fat young buck deer, and soon after- 
wards they reached the cave, the snuggest 
and least conspicuous of Mick’s posts, and 
found it undisturbed. They set out a short 
line of traps; and then the Malecite went on 
alone. 

He found the little camp on Racquet Pond 
just as he had left it except for snow that had 
drifted in at the doorway and fallen through 
the square hole in the roof. If the pursuers 
had found it they had left no sign behind 
them; but in a corner lay a square of white 
paper marked with a black cross. Mick 
snorted at sight of the paper and then put 
it into his pocket and laid in its place a red 
woolen tassel from the top of one of his 
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LTHOUGH Washington’s behavior in the 
A company of those of his generation 
who were born to fortune and high 
social position was marked with a dignified 
reserve that was inseparable from his nature, 
to those of modest estate he was the gentlest 
and most considerate of men. He always re- 
garded with favor the rational pleasures of 
life, and the character and management of 
his stables, to which he gave his personal 
attention in every detail, reflected his views. 
The men of his generation relied upon the 
horse not only as their sole means of trans- 
portation on land but also for the pleasures 
of the chase. 

Trials of speed were the occasion of many 
notable social gatherings. Washington was a 
steward of the Alexandria Jockey Club, and 
the races in Fairfax and adjoining Virginia 
counties always proved strong attractions for 
him. The entire family usually attended the 
races at Annapolis. On those 
occasions the great coach, 
the coachmen, the footmen, 
the postilions and the horses 
were sent across the Poto- 
mac the day before so as to 
be in readiness for an early 
start the next morning. It 
does not require much 
imagination to picture the 
impression that the arrival 
of the Mount Vernon caval- 
cade made on the gentlemen 
and the ladies of Maryland. 

Before the Revolution 
Washington’s favorite di- 
version was fox hunting. He 
rode with rare skill and 
loved to feel a fine horse 
under him. He was always 
superbly mounted, and dressed for the hunt 
in blue coat, scarlet waistcoat, buckskin 
breeches, top-boots and velvet cap; in his 
hand he carried a whip or a crop with a long 
thong. Some idea of the extent to which 
Washington devoted his time to hunting may 
be gathered from the diary for January and 
February, 1769: 


Jan. 4, Fox hunting; 10, Fox hunting; 11, Fox 
hunting; 12, Fox hunting; 16, Went a ducking; 
17, Fox hunting; 18, Fox hunting; 19, Fox hunt- 
ing; 20, Fox hunting; 21, Fox hunting; 25, 
Hunting below Accotink; 28, Fox hunting; Feb. 
3, Went a gunning up the creek; 9, Went a duck- 
ing; 10, Went a shooting again; 11, Ducking till 
dinner; 14, Fox hunting; 17, Rid out with my 
hounds; 18, Went a hunting with Doctr. Rum- 
ney. Started a fox or rather 2 or 3 & catched 
none—Dogs mostly got after deer & never 
joined; 27, Fox hunting. 


MASTER OF THE STABLES 


The Mount Vernon kennels contained a 
famous pack of hounds. Washington men- 
tions in his diary many of his favorites— 
Pilot, Music, Countess, Truelove, Lawlor, 
Forrester, Singer, Ringwood, Cloe, Dutchess 
and others. Among his favorite hunters were 
Blueskin, Valiant, Ajax and Chinkling. 

One of his slaves, Will Lee, was a famous 
horseman and served as huntsman; and dur- 
ing the Revolution he accompanied Washing- 
ton in all his campaigns. The master of the 
stables, however, was a former British soldier, 
Thomas Bishop, who had come to America 
in the personal service of General Braddock 
after having campaigned with him during 
the Seven Years’ War in Europe. During the 
action in which Braddock lost his life, and 
after many British officers had been killed or 
wounded, Washington was the only mounted 
officer left in the command. The Indians 
concentrated their fire on him and succeeded 
in killing his horse, but Bishop assisted in 
extricating him from his dying charger and 
brought him a second horse, upon which he 
rode rapidly among his Virginia Colonials 
and urged them to hold their ground: At that 
moment an Indian chief called to his war- 
riors to stop firing at the young colonel, for 
evidently the Great Spirit protected -him and 
did not intend that he should die in battle. 
When Colonel Washington’s second horse 
had gone down he made his way on foot to 
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General Braddock. The general, realizing that 
his life was fast ebbing, advised Bishop to 
remain in America and to enter the service 
of Colonel Washington. “Be but as faithful 
to him,” he said, “as you have been to me, 
and the remainder of your days will be pros- 
perous and happy.” 

Braddock had ridden four horses during 
the ill-fated battle of the Monongahela, only 
one of which survived. Before he died he 
asked Washington to accept his last charger, 
and the young Virginian rode the animal to 
Mount Vernon. 

Bishop returned to Mount Vernon with 
Colonel Washington and attended him at the 
time of his marriage. He was later installed 
at the head of the stable and equipages 
maintained in Williamsburg during the days 
when the tidewater aristocracy forgathered 
there for the social intercourse incidental to 
the assembly of the House of Burgesses and 
the viceregal court that the 
provincial governors main- 
tained. Colonel Washington 
lived in Williamsburg dur- 
ing the season and dispensed 
a generous hospitality. There 
was much rivalry over equi- 
pages among the gentlemen 
assembled at Williamsburg ; 
between Colonel Washing- 
ton and Colonel Byrd of 
Westover with their coach 
teams of grays and bays the 
rivalry was especially keen. 
Bishop preserved iron dis- 
cipline among the grooms 
and insisted that the coats 
of the horses should be so 
clean as not to stain a mus- 
lin handkerchief. 

Washington’s stables and equipages were 
always in perfect order. At Mount Vernon it 
was his custom to rise early and inspect them 
about sunrise. Except when absent as “gen- 
eral of all the forces of the United Colonies” 
and later as President of the United States, 
he gave his personal attention to his large 
estate. After a simple breakfast he would ride 
from twelve to fifteen miles round the nu- 
merous farms into which Mount Vernon was 
divided, open his own gates, minutely inspect 
every detail and give directions where they 
were needed. He continued to give his atten- 
tion to plantation details to the last day of 
his life and rode with the ease and the grace- 
fulness of a much younger man. 

He maintained an extensive breeding estab- 
lishment to provide horses for his own use 
and for the improvement of his neighbors’ 
stock. Among the famous stallions of their 
day at Mount Vernon were Samson, Mag- 
nolia, Leonidas, Traveler and Gift. He was not 
unmindful of the lowly side of agriculture, 
for his imported jacks from Spain and Malta 
were at the head of the mule industry in 
Virginia. 

That the social life of Virginia did not 
soften the physical powers of Washington is 
well illustrated by the manner in which he 
withstood the hardships incident to some of 
his journeys. When he had become impatient 
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at the delay in selecting land grants for his 
regiment of Provincials for their services, as 
the Colony of Virginia had agreed, he decided 
to examine the available land himself. In 
October, 1770, in company with Dr. Craik 
he left Mount Vernon on horseback and jour- 
neyed to the Shenandoah; thence northward 
to Fort Pitt, now Pittsburgh; thence down 
the Ohio and up the Kanawha, where accord- 
ing to his diary he “went a-hunting, killed 
five Buffaloes and wounded some others ; three 
deer, etc., etc.” At that time the country be- 
tween the Mississippi and Pennsylvania con- 
tained thousands of buffaloes as well as other 
kinds of game. Washington had penetrated 
the country several years before the Brad- 
dock campaign and was familiar with the 
hardships of travel on horseback. On a sub- 
sequent occasion he and his nephew, Bushrod 
Washington, left Mount Vernon and rode six 
hundred and eighty miles in thirty-four days. 

When the Continental 
Congress passed a resolution 
creating the office of general 
and commander in chief 
and requested Colonel Wash- 
ington to take upon himself 
the duties of that office the 
proceedings were recorded: 


Whereupon Col. Washing- 
ton, standing in his place, 
spoke as follows: 

“Mr. President. Tho’ I am 
truly sensible of the high 
Honor done me in this Ap- 
pointment, yet I feel great 
distress from a consciousness 
that my abilities and military 
experience may not be equal 
to the extensive and important 
Trust. However, as the Con- 
gress desire it I will enter upon 
the momentous duty and exert every power I 
possess for their service and for the support of 
the glorious cause. I beg they will accept my 
most cordial thanks for this distinguished testi- 
mony of their approbation. But, less some un- 
lucky event should happen unfavorable to my 
reputation, I beg it may be remembered by every 
Gentleman in the room, that I this day declare 
with the utmost sincerity, I do not think myself 
equal to the Command I am honored with.” 


Washington then announced that he should 
expect no pay for his services, but would 
ask reimbursement of his actual expenses. 
He drew freely on Mount Vernon for his 
mounts, and his horses always attracted the 
most favorable comment. The Marquis de 
Chastellux, a major general under Count 
de Rochambeau, recites in his memoirs his 
experience at Washington’s headquarters in 
New Jersey: 


Whilst we were at breakfast horses were 
brought, and General Washington gave orders for 
the army to get under arms at the head of the 
camp. Two horses were brought which were a 
present from the State of Virginia; he mounted 
one himself and gave me the other. Mr. Lynch 
and Mr. de Montesquieu had each of them also 
a very handsome blood horse such as we could 
not find at Newport for any money. We joined 
at length the right of the army, where we saw 
the Pennsylvania line; it was composed of two 


brigades, each forming three battalions, without 


reckoning the light infantry, which was detached 
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WASHINGION THE HORSEMAN 
By Maj. Gen. William Harding Carter 





from the Marquis de la Fayette. General Wayne, 
who commanded it, was on horseback, as well as 
the brigadiers and colonels. They were all well 
mounted. The officers also had a very military 
air; they were all ranged and saluted very grace- 
fully. . . . We arrived heartily wet at the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette’s quarters, where 1 warmed 
myself with great pleasure, partaking from time 
to time of a large bowl of grog which is sta- 
tionary on his table and presented to every 
officer who enters. . . . The rain spared us no 
more at the camp of the Marquis than at that 
of the main army; so that our review being fin- 
ished, I saw with pleasure General Washington 
set off at a gallop to regain his quarters. We 
reached them as soon as the badness of the 
woods would permit us. 

The weather being fair, on the 26th I got on 
horseback, after breakfasting with the General. 
He was so attentive as to give me the horse he 
rode the day of my arrival, which I had greatly 
commended. I found him as good as he is hand- 
some; but above all, perfectly well broke and 
well trained, having a good mouth, easy in hand 
and stopping short in a gallop 
without bearing the bit. I men- 
tion these minute particulars 
because it is the General him- 
self who breaks all his own 
horses; and he is a very excel- 
lent and bold horseman, leap- 
ing the highest fences and 
going extremely quick without 
standing upon his stirrups, 
bearing on the bridle, or let- 
ting his horse run wild, cir- 
cumstances which our young 
men look upon as so essential 
a part of English horseman- 
ship that they would rather 
break a leg or arm than re- 
nounce them. 

His stature is noble and 
lofty; he is well made and ex- 
actly proportioned; his phys- 
iognomy mild and agreeable, 
but such as to render it 
impossible to speak. particularly of any of his 
features, so that in quitting him you have only 
the recollection of a fine face. He has neither a 
grave nor a familiar air, his brow is sometimes 
marked with thought, but never with inquietude; 
in inspiring respect, he inspires confidence, and 
his smile is always the smile of benevolence. 


It is not astonishing that Washington’s 
horses attracted the favorable opinion of the 
distinguished marquis. The best blood of 
England had long been drawn upon to im- 
prove the horses at Mount Vernon. As far 
back as 1761.George William Fairfax, a rela- 
tive of Lord Fairfax and a near neighbor of 
George Washington’s, wrote from England 
and expressed a wish that arrangements be 
made to breed his mare Moggy to Wash- 
ington’s thoroughbred stallion Gift. In those 
days and for almost a century afterwards 
races with two, three and even four-mile 
heats were common. 


WASHINGTON AT MONMOUTH 


At the Battle of Monmouth when Wash- 
ington learned of Lee’s retreat he rode for- 
ward to restore the fortunes of the day. On 
that occasion, the only time during the war, 
he was mounted on a white charger, which 
had been presented to him. The furious pace 
and the exceptional heat were too much for 
the beautiful animal, and finally it sank 
down and died. Washington quickly mounted 
a chestnut thoroughbred mare from his own 
stables, dashed along the lines and urged 
the men to turn and stand fast until the 
reinforcements he had ordered could reach 
them. 

His personal prowess served as a model for 
every officer and man in action. Since he was 
habitually firm and erect in the saddle and 
had equipments in perfect order, and since 
his horses were noted for their quality and 
the perfection of their manners, it is not as- 
tonishing that Washington impressed observ- 
ers as the personification of power. When he 
received the surrender of Cornwallis’s army 
at Yorktown his magnificent appearance 
caused the breasts of his American and 
French troops to throb with pride. On that 
occasion he rode a highly bred chestnut with 
white face and legs; it was called Nelson 
after the patriotic governor of Virginia. 
When Washington returned to Mount Vernon 
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the horse was retired and spent the rest of 
its days well housed and cared for and fre- 
quently visited and caressed by its master. 
When Washington was President his horses 
were a source of surprise and admiration. 
The coach team of white horses always ap- 
peared in spotless condition. The night before 
they were to be used they were covered with 
a paste of which whiting was the principal 
ingredient; then they were swathed in body 
clothes and bedded with clean straw. The 
next morning when the paste had dried it 
was well rubbed and brushed and gave the 
horses a glossy and satinlike appearance. 


‘DROWNED 


T the end of the long table in Mr. Wen- 
dover’s office Hugh Vernoy sat close up 
under the dusty window curtains and 

listened to the conversation between his 
father and the lawyer. Without warning a 
hitch had come in the negotiations for the 
purchase of the Merrihew place. 

At first it seemed to Hugh that his father 
was needlessly suspicious; but as the talk 
went on he came to see his father’s point of 
view. No doubt Mr. Wendover had seen it 
from the first, but he was arguing for his 
clients and chose to ignore it for a time. 

“T won’t accept such a deed as that, Mr. 


Wendover,” Mr. Vernoy declared, tossing the . 


paper back upon the desk. “Why, it reserves 
all sorts of things—‘money, title deeds, jew- 
elry, silverware and personal property of any 
and all kinds whatsoever.’ That’s the word- 
ing, isn’t it?” 

“Very nearly; but the land and the build- 
ings—everything that a man would expect to 
go with real estate—are conveyed absolutely 
and forever. You must remember, Mr. Ver- 
noy, that David Snyder robbed the estate. He 
was the Merrihew heirs’ stepfather and was 
given a life lease, full possession in fact, of 
everything except the individual legacies their 
own father had left to them. Snyder always 
disliked his stepchildren, though he kept his 
sentiments more or less concealed till after 
their mother’s death; and they were never 
particularly fond of him. When he came to 
die he arranged matters so carefully that all 
they were able to find after the funeral was 
the bare place and the heavy furniture. They 
expected property worth at least a hundred 
thousand dollars, but four fifths of it has dis- 
appeared, vanished without leaving a trace. 
They suspect that he concealed the smaller 
articles somewhere round the buildings or 
buried them. That lost property is all they 
are reserving. It belongs to them, and —” 

“And,” interrupted John Vernoy, who had 
been listening impatiently, “they’ve had four 
years in which to search for it. They’ve turned 
the place upside down and inside out and 
haven’t found so much as a teaspoon or a 
line of writing. What’s the reason? I'll tell 
you. David Snyder was a stock gambler and 
a spendthrift. He wasted all his own property 
and when he got the chance threw away as 
much of theirs as he could get his hands on. 
Any other notion is moonshine. There isn’t 
anything hidden; it’s all gone, spent, thrown 
away !” 

The lawyer put the tips of his fingers 
together, dropped his chin and peered over 
his eyeglasses at the other. “Probably you’re 
right,” he admitted. “I have repeatedly told 
Foster Merrihew and his sisters much the 
same thing, but we don’t know; no one does. 
There’s always a chance, and they want to 
take advantage of it. They never will incon- 
venience you, Mr. Vernoy. If you insist, I’m 
willing to insert a clause forbidding a search 
in any circumstances without your consent 
in writing.” ; 

“No,” Hugh’s father declared, shaking his 
head as firmly as before. “I want a straight 
deed that conveys the land, the buildings and 
all rights and titles. I’m about to leave my 
old place because of a right of way that 
goes back seventy-five years and has proved 
an unbearable nuisance. It has made my side 
yard virtually a public highway and has left 
me powerless to have privacy even when 
there is sickness in the family. That taught 
me a lesson. No more reservations of any 
kind for me.” 

“But in any event if any of this property 
should be found it would be theirs morally 
and legally; you wouldn’t want to deprive 
them of it, I’m sure.” 

_“That’s putting the matter on an entirely 
different basis,” said Mr. Vernoy. “Nothing 
will ever be found; I feel as sure of it as 
I do that we're talking together now; but if 





Their hoofs were blachened and polished, and 
their mouths were washed. They were then 
led forth ready in every respect for the light 
that has ever beaten upon the chariots of the 
rulers of people. Washington always wanted 
to avoid as much as possible the manifesta- 
tions of affection and gratitude that met him 
everywhere; but he strove in vain, for he was 
closely watched, and at every public appear- 
ance the people would have their way. 

In later years Colonel Meade, who had 
long served in Washington’s military family, 
went to see his former chief at Mount Ver- 
non. Meeting one of the younger members of 
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the household afield with dog and gun, the 
colonel inquired whether the general was at 
home. The young man replied that the gen- 
eral was making his usual round of the farms 
and that if the visitor would follow a desig- 
nated route he would meet an old gentleman 
in plain drab clothes, wearing a broad- 
brimmed white hat, carrying a hickory 
switch in his hand and riding alone; that 
would be General Washington. It was while 
Washington was thus riding round his Mount 
Vernon estate for five hours during a heavy 
storm of rain, hail, snow and cold wind 
that he acquired the illness of which he died. 
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Most astonishing of all, he could not see the inner end of the spigot 


something should turn up, why, of course I’d 
be only too glad to give it to them.” 

“Then why not put it in black and white?” 

“You just said that anything found would 
be theirs morally and legally in any event; so 
there is no need of such an agreement.” 

The lawyer slowly shook his head. “My 
experience has taught me that there is always 
need of a hard-and-fast written understand- 
ing. Nothing goes further to prevent bickering 
and lawsuits than plain legal contracts drawn 
up so that anyone can understand them.” 

“No doubt your experience is a great deal 
more extensive than mine,” said Hugh's 
father. “It’s bound to be in your business. 
But what litigation I have seen has always 
sprung from a contract that one or both par- 
ties entered into unwillingly, or that made 
one or the other believe himself defrauded. 
Now, on both counts I should feel that way 
about this deed. I should be unwilling to 
accept it in the first place, and I should feel 
deprived of my full legal rights if I did.” 

“You're being offered a great bargain, Mr. 
Vernoy. You —” 

“Now, see here, Mr. Wendover,” the other 
again interrupted, “let’s look at the facts as 
they are. Four years have passed since Snyder 
died. From what I hear the Merrihews have 
spent hundreds of dollars in making a thor- 
ough search. They have kept it up in season 
and out and have made things so unpleasant 
that no tenant would stay more than a year. 
Why, Annie Merrihew even consulted a for- 
tune teller and followed her advice in the 
search. Isn’t that so, Mr. Wendover ?” 

The lawyer cleared his throat. “I believe 
she did on one occasion.” 

“So you see,” Mr. Vernoy went on, “they’ve 
done their utmost, have tried reasonable and 
unreasonable methods, and nothing has come 
of it, but still they’re not satis- 
fied. Now, I’m not ‘gcing to 
buy a place with that sort of 
thing hanging over it. You 
meet annoyances enough in this 
life without putting yourself 
in the way of them. I’m sorry 
to have caused you so much 
needless and unprofitable trou- 
ble, but I guess we'll have to 
call it off. Come on, Hugh. 
Good-by, Mr. Wendover.” He 
rose from his chair and walked 
out, and his son followed him. 





“Are you afraid of a lawsuit, father?” 
Hugh asked when they were in the street. 

“I’m afraid of being annoyed. The Merri- 
hews have got hidden treasure on the brain. 
They’re selling because they can’t get a ten- 
ant; but with them snooping round I’d rather 
be a tenant than an owner, for it would be a 
much simpler matter to get out. Contracts 
wouldn’t really mean anything to Annie Mer- 
rihew, and I couldn’t treat her as I should 
a man. Between her and Jane we'd stand a 
chance of being pestered beyond endurance. 
No; it’s better to keep well away from that 
sort of trouble.” 

But two days later Mr. Wendover drove 
over with a new proposal. He said he had 
seen the heirs and that they had abandoned 
hope of ever finding anything. They were 
ready to give a clear title without reserva- 
tions. 

Even then Mr. Vernoy still hesitated. He 
had heard of another place, he said, a simple, 
practical farm that he could buy cheaper and 
that would cost less money to keep in repair. 
He was for abandoning all idea of purchasing 
the Merrihew place. 

But Mrs. Vernoy had set her heart on 
living in the old house; with its four lofty 
columns, its stately double row of windows 
and its fine view, it had long been the show 
place of the neighborhood. In the end her 
wishes prevailed. Late in the fall Mr. Vernoy 
sold his old farm, and the family moved 
into their new home. 

As Hugh was returning from school a few 
days later he was halted by Annie Merrihew, 
a faded little woman who had always worn 
black since her mother’s death, but who in 
spite of her apparent meekness was really 
more spirited than she seemed. 

“You didn’t find anything when you were 
settling, did you?” she asked. 
“T’ve always had a notion that, 
if the house were, completely 
bare of furniture, maybe some- 
thing would be noticed that 
we’d overlooked at other times.” 

Hugh shook his head. “Noth- 
ing except a lot of rubbish that 
Mr. Collins left when he moved 
out. I picked that over before 
burning it. There was nothing 
of yours in it, Miss Merrihew.” 

“The loss of mother’s silver 
spoons has worried me more 
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Washington and the other gentlemen of his 
type were the ruling element of Virginia for 
two centuries. The men and women who 
now forgather at the hunts are quite as brave 
and handsome as their forefathers, but the 
old-time atmosphere has long since departed. 
The spell of the tidewater aristocracy still 
lingers, and many of the customs of that 
day still survive in the lavender of memory 
of widely dispersed Virginia families. Their 
traditions form the tapestry of dreams that 
are handed down from generation to genera- 
tion and that give a special incentive to those 
who are fortunate enough to inherit them. 


By Roe L. Hendrick 


than anything else,” she told him and sighed. 
“I don’t care so much about the money as 
Foster does. We’ve got enough to live on: 
but Jane and I were to have the spoons as 
keepsakes. They never belonged to David 
Snyder in any way; he never ought to have 
had the use of them even. I told him so 
plainly to his face!” 

Her pale eyes glowed as she spoke, and 
a red spot appeared in either cheek. Hugh 
thought of the tales he had heard of the 
bickering that had taken place after Mrs. 
Merrihew died and felt anxious to get away. 
“Anything of yours that we ever find we'll 
turn over to you,” he assured her. 

“Jane and I are depending on you,” she 
said. “A boy gets round where an older 
person would not think of going, and boys 
notice things. If anything is ever found, I'm 
sure you'll find it.” 

The remark had more influence on Hugh 
than he realized at the moment. The thought 
of it kept recurring to him until he wondered 
whether in some mysterious way he really 
was destined to find something that no one 
else had been able to discover. Then with a 
natural reaction he almost always laughed. 
The idea was absurd, for what was there to 
find, anyhow? 

But scores of times he caught himself 
searching. Even at night when,he sat reading 
his glance would stray from book or paper 
and go sweeping up and down the walls into 
dusky corners while he wondered whether old 
David had not built a secret cupboard here 
or a hidden closet there. 

One thing he found out very soon; wher- 
ever his suspicion alighted some one had in- 
variably been before him. If he drummed 
on a panel to discover whether it sounded 
hollow, he always found the surface of the 
wood scarred with the marks of a previous 
drumbeat ; and if he looked for trapdoors, he 
saw where boards had been raised and nails 
drawn and redriven in an earlier search. Even 
the stones in certain parts of the cellar wall 
had been chipped, and the bases of the big 
chimneys taken down and relaid. It seemed 
as if the Merrihews had overlooked no pos- 
sible hiding place. Out of doors it was the 
same. There had been much digging in garden 
and orchard, and even the flower beds and 
the sod in the lawn had been disturbed. 

Winter and spring passed, and Hugh’s 
efforts began to relax. With the coming of 
the first warm days in June his mother told 
him to hang the hammock on the front 
porch. Hooks were in place at a convenient 
height in two of the huge fluted pillars that 
ran up to the roof above the level of the 
second-story windows. Hugh suspended the 
hammock between them and threw himself 
into it. The next instant his head and shoul- 
ders struck the floor with a painful bump, for 
a section of the pillar that contained one of 
the hooks had come out bodily. 

He scrambled to his feet and made two 
discoveries simultaneously. The seemingly 
massive columns were not solid, as he had 
supposed, but hollow, and inside was a com- 
paratively slender squared timber that ran 
up through the centre of the shell to support 
the roof. And even there the Merrihews had 
searched, for they had sawed out a square to 
look inside and then had neglected to nail it 
into place. Hugh found that they had done 
the same thing to the three other pillars. 

Rubbing the back of his head in rueful 
indignation, he put the section back where it 
belonged, unscrewed the hook and looked for 
a safer place to reattach it. Finally he decided 
to hang the hammock across the porch be- 
tween one of the end pillars and the front of 
the house; and when he was assured that the 
supports were secure he lay down again. 

Gently swaying back and forth, he stared 
upward at the lofty ceiling. The pillars, he 
noticed idly, terminated in square capitals 
of heavy plank that were white like the 
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entire house. The roof of the porch overhung 
them and rested only upon their outer halves. 
The tops thus formed broad shelves close up 
to the ceiling. What a place to hide anything 
small in! But of course the Merrihews had 
looked there also. 

From where he lay he could see almost all 
of the farthest shelf, and it was enough to 
convince him that it was empty. The next 
one seemed to be topped by a small cap 
above the capital, and so also was the third. 
The fourth column, which was just above 
him, was uncapped like the one at the other 
end. 

Doubtless they were built that way, he 
decided; but, owing to his unconscious habit 
of observing everything closely, he looked at 
the two middle columns again. Both caps 
were white and, like the rest of the building, 
which needed a coat of paint, more or less 
stained. The first was set exactly in the centre 
of the capital. The second — 

Hugh leaped from the hammock and craned 
his neck. There was something strange about 
it—why, it was not quite straight, and one 
corner was caved in. That ought never to 
have happened to a wooden block up there 
in so sheltered a place. 

In three minutes he had set a ladder against 
the pillar and had climbed to the top. What 
he had thought was a wooden cap he found 
was a good-sized pasteboard box, crumpled 
and dust-covered. On top of the adjacent 
pillar he could see the mate to it. He carried 
them down, removed the covers and exam- 
ined their contents. Each was filled almost to 
the top with papers of various kinds. There 
was nothing else. 

At noon his parents helped him to examine 
his find. There were no title deeds and, strictly 
speaking, no legal documents, but one box 
contained stock certificates of a dozen differ- 
ent corporations. In the other were canceled 
checks, business memoranda and a miscellany 
of other papers, among which were a few 
letters. One curious thing about the papers 
was that almost every one had a huge X 
scrawled across it in red ink. 

“That shows clearly enough where the 
money went, I think,” said Mr. Vernoy, 
pointing with his finger. “These checks here 
were used to pay for that worthless stock 
there.” 

“Are they all worthless?” Mrs. Vernoy 
asked and examined one of the certificates 
curiously. 

“J think so. Hugh, take them over to Mr. 
Wendover. He'll know.” 

The lawyer decided almost at a glance. 
“Not worth the paper they’re printed on,” he 
said; “most of them never were. Buying that 
sort of trash was his weakness. We had sev- 
eral clues, but never could get at the actual 
truth before. Where did you find these boxes, 
Hugh ?” 

The bey told him. 

“Humph! Right in plain sight, eh? That 
was clever of the old scoundrel. But what 
have we here?” 

He drew out a folded paper that was not 
crossed with red, but that had the single 
word “drowned” written in red the length of 
the sheet. It proved to be a complete inven- 
tory of the family silver and jewelry and was 
drawn up with painstaking care. 

“Drowned,” said the lawyer musingly, 
pursing his lips. “Now, what does that mean, 
my lad?” 

“Maybe he threw them into the river,” 
Hugh hazarded. 

“That may be. I believe people also speak 
of pawning as soaking a thing. Perhaps this 
is a hint that he pawned these valuables. Are 
there any pawn tickets?” 

There were none, and there was nothing in 
the remaining papers to shed any light on 
the whereabouts of the silverware and the 
jewelry. 

“It’s the river likely enough,” was Mr. 
Wendover’s conclusion. “But we'll just wait 
awhile and give the Merrihews a chance to 
guess too.” 

After the heirs had held a family council 
Annie Merrihew again sought Hugh. “That 
wicked old man,” she told him, “must have 
lain awake nights just to devise a plan to 
worry us in case we ever found those papers. 
Not content with robbing us, he wanted to 
drive us to distraction !” 

“What is the value of the silverware and 
the jewelry ?” Hugh asked. 

“Several thousand dollars; but it’s worth 
much more than that to us because. of its 
associations.” 

“He probably sold the stuff and spent the 
money.” 

“No; he’d have been afraid of being de- 
tected, for everything was marked. Jane and 
I have figured out what the word ‘drowned’ 
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means. He’s thrown that jewelry and silver- 
ware into water, probably into the well.” 

“Why not the river?” Hugh asked. 

“That’s too far away; toward the last he 
never left the place. We know that he was 
using the silver up to within two months of 
his death.” 

“Didn’t you search the well ?” 

“No; though he’s meaner than we even 
imagined, it never occurred to us that he 
would deliberately try to ruin valuable arti- 
cles. You —” 

She hesitated; but Hugh understood, and 
he had caught the fever. “I'll go down the 
well,” he promised and hurried home. 

“Just as I expected,” was his father’s com- 
ment; but instead of forbidding the search as 
he might have done he offered to help his son. 

They set the platform aside, lifted out the 
tube, and Hugh went down in a bucket. The 
well had not been cleaned in years, and some 
of the things that he. found—things that 
ranged from rusty tinware to the skeletons 
of small animals—were not pleasant to think 
about. But there was no trace of 
or jewelry. 

Mrs. Vernoy surveyed the accumulation of 
articles from the well as Hugh emptied them 
into a box beside the curb. Then she turned 
to her husband. “John,” she said with quiet 
emphasis, “you’ve been talking about piping 
water down from the spring on the hillside 
ever since we came here; I want it done right 
off. I don’t want any more well water as long 
as I live.” 

“All right,” he agreed briefly. “The Merri- 
hew treasure hunt is helping out sanitation 
anyhow.” 

Within the next fortnight the spring was 
deepened, and pipes were laid and water 


stonework and then measured inside and out 
with the broom handle. The spigot was fully 
six inches below the bettom of the cistern! 
He got down on his knees and looked more 
closely. The floor of the tank was made of 
cement or concrete; the side walls were of 
plastered stone and mortar and showed many 
signs of age. The floor was plainly new. When 
he rapped with the end of the broom the 
bottom rang hollow. 

Five minutes later he was back with a pick 
and had driven a hole through the concrete. 
Prying out a section that contained at least 
a square foot, but that was barely an inch 


C 


HEN Dick Ferrall felt a soft, firm 

grip on his leg and then a steady pull 

his first thought was that Jim Mariano 
was trying to awaken him. But it was not yet 
daylight; he opened his eyes to the same 
bright starlight that had silvered the sea 
when he and Jim had thrown themselves 
down upon the shrimp seine coiled on the 
square stern of the lugger. Moreover, the 
Zelaya had not yet come to the fishing run, 
for she was throbbing along steadily, and 
apparently not a man was awake on her ex- 


cept the steersman forward of the shrimp 


hold. 
“Hey?” grumbled Dick as the next pull 
came above his knee as if some crawling thing 
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‘* He’s trying to leap. He can’t break the seine as he would if it were fast!’’ 


brought not only to the house but to the 
barns as well. That led to the abandonment 
of another well in the barnyard and of the 
cistern in the house. 

‘“T wish you would disconnect the eaves 
troughs and pump out the cistern,” Hugh’s 
mother said to him one day toward the end 
of summer. “The water is not being used, and 
it’s getting stagnant. I could smell it when I 
went down cellar this morning.” 

“IT can do better than that,” said Hugh. 
“When I took out those old potato boxes I 
found a metal spigot that lets into the bottom 
of the cistern right behind the entrance to the 
cellar drain. I can draw off the water, and 
that’s a lot easier than pumping.” 

“Very well,” said his mother; “but be care- 
ful it doesn’t flood the cellar bottom.” 

Hugh strove with ali his might to turn the 
handle of the rusted spigot, but a few taps 
with the hammer finally loosened it, and a 
small quantity of blackened water gurgled 
out. But in less than three minutes the flow 
became a mere trickle. 

The boy climbed to the top of the wall of 
the cistern and with a broom handle poked 
at the bottom of the open tank. But he failed 
to find any obstruction. Puzzled, and with 
the mysterious word “drowned” again lurk- 
ing in the recesses of his mind, he ran up the 
cellar stairs and plied the kitchen pump vig- 
orously. For more than an hour he kept at 
the work with a patience he might not have 
shown in different circumstances. Then the 
pump valve sobbed, and no more water came. 

Wearing rubber boots and carrying a lamp, 
a pail and a dipper, he returned to the cis- 
tern and removed the few gallons of muddy 
slime that remained on the bottom of the 
open tank. Several old newspapers had fallen 
inside, and he swept up a broken fruit jar 
and two bottles; but there was nothing else. 
Most astonishing of all, he could not see the 
inner end of the spigot at the corner of the 
wall where it should have been. 

He lowered the lamp, peered at the damp 


were tightening on him. Then he flung him- 
self over and grasped his companion round 
the neck, for the whole top of the coiled 
shrimp seine was sliding. “O Jim! Look out!” 

The next instant Jim, the Cajun lad, 
uttered a cry. Then they both went over the 
stern of the lugger as smoothly as if they had 
been in bed and some powerful joker had 
pulled the mattress right off the springs. 

“The seine’s overboard!” spluttered Dick, 
striking far away from the entangling meshes. 

The starlight showed Jim’s head bobbing 
about in the wake of the propeller; then he 
lunged forward with an overhand stroke. 
“Grab it!” he cried. “She’s leavin’ us! Not 
a man knows we’re overboard!” 

Dick swam to where he saw his friend 
struggling with a mass of rocking cork floats. 
When he laid hands on one of the floats he 
felt a faint jerk; that was all. In a minute 
the two were floating beside the long line of 
bobbers that danced on the receding waves. 
They could just see the dim bulk of the gaso- 
line lugger as it heaved on through the calm 
Gulf of Mexico. 

At once both began to yell their warnings. 
Their first thought was not so much that 
they were in danger themselves as that the 
seine was overboard. Each man of the seine 
crew had a share in the catch, and the fifteen- 
hundred-foot shrimp net was worth several 
hundred dollars. 

“Why, the lubbers!” shouted Jim. “They'll 
be keelhaulin’ us a half mile behind all the 
way to Four League Pass, and the seine’ll be 
in such a mess we shan’t be able to straighten 
it in two days!” 

“That shore-line end got into the pro- 
peller,” said Dick. “I felt it beginnin’ to jerk 
as it wound on the shaft. Maybe the gang 
won’t be mad! Who coiled the seine anyhow 
and left a rope end over the stern!” 

Jim was listening and staring into the star- 
light. The throb of the lugger’s screw was 
steady but faint. Why didn’t the dragging 
seine tighten? Very soon now Crump, the 
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thick, he reached down and drew forth a dis- 
colored silver candlestick. Then he pulled out 
article after article until he had enough recov- 
ered property piled beside him to fill a bushel 
basket. And there was more beyond his reach. 

“Mother! Mother!” he shouted. “I’ve found 
all the drowned stuff!” 

“David Snyder was mean and dishonest,” 
Mr. Wendover said later, “but he was also 
something of a humorist, as I always knew. 
Don’t you see, he set a puzzle for the Merri- 
hews to solve? They never got hold of even 
the beginning of it; but you did, my lad, and 
had all the fun of working it out.” 


THE SEA TRAP 
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half-breed cook, would come aft on the Ze- 
laya to start breakfast. At dawn the cast-net 
men would be swinging from the lugger’s 
bows to find the shrimp, and after that the 
seine ought to go down for the morning’s 
work. The men would be angry to discover 
it tangled and dragging astern! 

“Say, Dick,” muttered the Cajun boy, “she 
must have payed out all the line by now. 
Don’t you feel anything ?” 

The line of floats bobbed gently on the 
calm sea and curved off to the right in the 
starlight dusk. 

“Jim, she’s lost us entirely! Our weight on 
that first jerk must have slipped the bitt line 
somehow !’ 

“And the propeller’s chewed off the shore 
line,” retorted Jim. ‘“We’re adrift, boy! You 
can tell by the curve of the floats that the 
ebb tide is takin’ the seine. We’re goin’ out 
to sea too!” 

“TI guess it isn’t more than seven miles 
offshore,” said Dick. “We could swim back to 
the first reef, and the gang would certainly 
be cruising round to pick up the seine after 
daylight even if they don’t remember whether 
we were aboard when the lugger pulled away 
from Sanchez’s camp.” 

“Yes, we might swim for it before the 
morning breeze kicks up, but I don’t want to 
leave the seine. There’s another bar out here, 
and with the help of the ebb we might land 
it. If it drifts too far offshore the crew won’t 
be able to find it at all, maybe! But’ they 
could spot us on the outer bar even if we 
were in water up to our necks.” 

“You’re mighty comfortin’!” said Dick, 
grinning. “Well, I’m all right. A fellow can 
grab a handful of the corks and float as if he 
had a life preserver. If we get into shoal 
water, the leads ought to drag.” 

“Sure,” grumbled Jim, but he was uneasy. 

The line of sinkers was not on bottom 
here; the fourteen-foot breadth of mesh 
hung almost straight down. And even in the 
complete calm under the stars the boys knew 
oe ae big marine fence was drifting sea- 
war 


“The idiot that laid the seine in the box 
ought to be kicked out of camp,” growled 
Jim. “Don’t think he ever had the rope on 
the stern bitt!” 

He rolled over on his back and cushioned 
his head on the float line to stare at the east. 
There was not a sign of morning. They could 
no longer hear the exhaust of the lugger, but 
from somewhere seaward came the low mur- 
mur of surf on the outer sand bars. That 
sound and the stars were all that gave them 
any clue to their direction. They knew that 
the ebb tide would run until midmorning. 

“I wonder if cap’ll hunt out to sea or up 
in the bay for the seine?” asked Dick. 

“The trouble is,” replied Jim, “he’s more 
likely to think they spilled it on the bay flats 
where it would ground its leads and stick. 
They might hunt up there all day. And you 
and me — 

“Got to stick it out!” declared Dick. “Some 
of the fleet’ll surely pass outside homeward 
bound. Once we get our feet on that bar, we 
can signal ’em.” 

“Oh—hum!” said Jim. “Boy, I’m gettin’ 
almost sleepy floating in this warm salt 
water. Say, we’ve got a fish! Look down the 
seine line; some old red snapper tried to poke 
through. I can see a lot of mullet poppin’ 
round the seine on both sides!” 

Dick looked and saw innumerable little 
expiring blurs of pale light in the clear water. 
Once a cometlike gleam passed them and 
struck the net with a soft phosphorescent 


“explosion. “Say, that seine’s gettin’ to be a 


regular electric display!” he exclaimed. “All 
sorts of things are lodging on it or bumping 
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round! Look at the big one flash! He struck 
it good, Jim; I felt the mesh tighten up!” 

Jim glanced swiftly behind him. The big 
blur of phosphorescence was fading. But he, 
too, had felt the impact where his body lay 
against the bulge of the drifting net. He 
looked worried. “A little shark ‘nosin’ round 
after mullet,” he ventured. “Well, sit tight. 
A couple of hours of this and somebody’ll 
come along and pick us up!” 

The thought of sharks increased Dick’s in- 
terest in the beautiful phosphorescent dis- 
plays. The long seine seemed agleam with soft 
stars; the boys could even mark the curve 
of it by the marine life that had drifted to 
its meshes. “There’s your shark again, going 
like a streak of lightning!” said Dick. 

“Goin’?” yelled Jim. “You mean comin’. 
And say, Dick, the sinkers have struck bot- 
tom at the other end! Our end is closin’ in 
across it like a big loop. I can see the other 
floats over there!” 

Dick stared at the indistinct line of corks. 
Then a glance below through the transparent 
water showed him a thickening array of 
phosphorescent sea life. Fish, fleeing along the 
drifting curtain, made little darts of pale fire. 

“The big one, Dick!” cried Jim. “Look at 
him scare the mullet! Regular fireworks!” 
He ducked his eyes under water as a blur of 
light grew near and then broke above in 
a magnificent fountain of luminous drops. 
“Tarpon!” he gasped. “Silver king! This 
seine wouldn’t hold him a minute if it was 
fast anywhere!” 

“The tide across this shoal is closin’ the 
loop. There must be a pass to the right, Jim.” 

“Ves; and I don’t like it. Pretty ticklish 
chance if we drift to sea! But standin’ on a 
submerged reef wouldn’t be much better, if 
the wind kicks up at sunrise. Say, there comes 
the big tarp making another circle!” 

They saw the big fellow flash a hundred 
feet away. Thousands of small fish darted 
past and under the line of sinkers that held 
the marine fence erect. 

Jim watched the drift of the corks anx- 
iously. “Our end is travelin’ past the other 
where it dragged bottom. I’m afraid our 
weight and the pull of the seine in the tide’ll 
haul it all off into deep water again. If the 
daylight’d come, we might see some place on 
the bar to swim to and let the seine go.” 

“Yes,” said Dick. “Somebody’d hunt us up 
before the next flood tide surely. By the flash 
of these fish I don’t think there’s more than 
twelve feet of water under us now. But, Jim, 

_I don’t care about driftin’ loose out into the 
deep pass between these shoals.” 

“No; now and then I get a flash that means 
sharks, and I don’t trust any of ’em away 
offshore like this. There’s the other side of the 
seine. I can see the line of bobbers. Look at 
‘em jerkin’ along at that spot across!” 

“It’s the tarpon, Jim; duck below and you 
can see him fighting the mesh! Why, you can 
feel the pull clear over here!” 

A vanishing blur of light told them that 
the silver king had charged into the seine 
again. Suddenly Jim let go the line and swam 
easily along to where his comrade was cling- 
ing. “I saw a bottom over there, Dick. The 
leads have grounded. He thinks he’s trapped ; 
look at him thrash! He’s pulled fathoms of 
the mesh along with him, and he’s still 
goin’!” 

“He’s trying to leap. He can’t break the 
seine as he would if it were fast!” : 

The boys ducked their heads under the 
clear water to watch the tarpon’s struggles. 
The floating fence was doubling at each end, 
but, although on one side there was plenty of 
space under the lead line, the fighting silver 
king had not chosen it for his escape. He 
dived and rolled until they knew that the 
tangled seine was dragging the white sands. 

Dick thrust his head above the water for 
a gasp of air. The cork line was rippling 
along the surface. He swam after it, shouting 
excitedly to his friend, “Come on, Jim! He’s 
towin’ the seine! He’s a monster all right 
and as strong as a towboat!” 

Jim came up blowing. It was much easier 
to glimpse the shining silver king beneath 
water than above it; but there was no doubt 
what he was doing with the seine. In his 
progress he dragged the boys fairly behind 
him, and they began to be wary of the tan- 
gled corks. The mighty fish had now envel- 
oped himself in hundreds of feet of the seine. 
After another struggle that seemed to check 
his progress he turned and dived. The boys 
saw the sand rise in luminous showers where 
he struck bottom, and at each crash of his 
shining tail the meshes of the seine were out- 
lined in pale light. 

“He’s coming round our way,” sputtered 
Dick. “Look out for him!” 

“Keep off the seine!” yelled Jim. “Don’t 
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let him tangle you up! It’s comin’ daylight, } ¢ 


Dick. I can almost see the surf eastward!” | 

The tarpon was swimming slowly, a cir- | 
cumstance that made him invisible, but the | 
darting of frightened smaller fish along the 
seine showed his course. He was not forty 
feet away when he suddenly made another 
tremendous rush. 


“Look out!” Jim shouted and swam swiftly |} 


away from the corks. 

Dick lunged along after him, but they saw 
the seine thrust out far beneath them and 
the giant silver king thrashing and leaping as 
he felt the soft stuff enfold him. He came 
doubling up like a green sparkling crescent. 

“Out of here!” shouted Dick. 

He felt the drag of the meshes on his legs 
as he plunged away from the tangle. Then he 
dived off to his left to avoid the line of corks 
that the fighting fish was drawing under 
water. Suddenly his head struck on the shoal- 
ing bottom, and he had scarcely got to his 
feet when he felt the drag of the meshes 
across his back. Stumbling and plunging 
along the sand until his lungs were almost 
bursting, he finally struck desperately up- 
ward. Behind him he heard the water fairly 
hiss as he parted the surface. What amazed 
him first was to reach the air so quickly. He 
swam on a few yards and then turned, pant- 
ing, to look for his comrade. He saw Jim’s 
head fifty feet away in the pale dawn. 

“Hello, Jim! All right?” 

“All right! He almost pulled the stuff over 
me, though, when he jumped. He was almost 
out of it, but he landed in an awful tangle 
again ! Look out; he’s movin’ your way! He’s 
ripped holes in the seine as big as a boat, but 
it’s all doubled up in a mess round him. He’s 
tired, Dick, but he’s comin’ your way !” 

Dick swam away from the corks. The 
dawn made it hard to see the tarpon now. 
Then he suddenly yelled, “On bottom! Jim, 
oy struck the reef! Come on here!-I’m sure 
all in!” 

His comrade swam round the tangle of 
corks and meshes and plunged along the sand 
bar. Then he stood up in four feet of water. 
Dick could see him, weary-eyed and panting, 
in the increasing daylight. “Say, Jim,” he 
cried, “I can see the sand bar almost out of 
water behind us. We’re in a kind of little 
cove, and that tarpon towed us in. Look at 
= run out there a hundred yards to the 
right.” 

They could see it plainly now, rippling off 
the end of the shoal. One end of the leaded 
seine had struck the bar, but even that would 
not have stopped the boys’ drifting to sea if 
the tarpon’s blind struggles against the mesh 
had not forced the seine gradually inside the 
sand bar. 

“You're right,” said Jim. “He got us ashore 
and himself, too! He’s almost battled his 
strength out. See how slowly he noses round 
now.” 

“Get up on the bar and let’s heave in on 
the line. At low tide we can hang out here 
awhile, Jim. Somebody’ll be looking for us 
this morning.” 

They waded back on the bar and pulled 
at the seine line. When the water was shallow 
enough Dick flopped down as if his legs had 
collapsed. “Sit on the line, Jim! I reckon we 
can hold it awhile, but we’ll never bring that 
tarpon ashore!” 

“Ashore? I guess not! There he’s rushin’ 
again! He’s struck a clear place. Look at that 
jump, will you?” 

They saw the silver king in the air. His 
glistening body hung an instant like a cres- 
cent in a shower of spray, and then he struck. 
Dick pointed excitedly. An undulation was 
moving northward out of the shoal cove until 
it finally disappeared into the deep-flowing 
pass. 

As if moved by a common impulse, the two 
tired boys jumped up in the knee-deep water 
and cheered together. “He made it!” 

“Heading for home!” yelled Dick. “And 
I’m glad! Honestly I think that tarpon saved 
us, Jim! We’d never have found this bar in 
the dark.” 

“No,” replied Jim. “Come on! Get to the 
highest spot and rig your shirt for a signal! 
The shrimp fleet will be out hunting us 
pretty soon. Say, I see a sail off landward 
now. They'll follow the tide drift, looking for 
the seine, even if they don’t know we went 
overboard with it!” 

Two hours later three of the Barataria 
shrimp luggers hove to off the bar. The 
Zelaya’s skiff pulled ashore, and Captain San- 
chez’s anxious voice carried over the distance 
to the two tired boys on the sand. “O Dicky! 
How you ever make dis bar? An’ what all 
been goin’ on in our seine to tear it up so?” 

“Fireworks,” answered Dick, grinning. 




















Our Shopping Guide is just the thing 
Toshow you whatto wearthis Spring. 
It takes you through the fairy aisles 
Where are displayed the latest styles. - 
A brilliant pageant greets your eyes, 
Each page reveals a new surprise. 
From Paris come creations new— 
Costus fivethousand francs—but you 
Can buy these styles so up-to-date 
For only fourteen ninety eight! 

At Philipsborn’s you will agree 

The prices spell e-c-o-n-o-m-y. 

For Philipsborn’s, as millions know, 








Can sell at prices far below 

What other houses dare to quote 

And “ Everything Prepaid,” please 
note. 


Three million women order here; 











They find our values stand the test. 
You take no risk—no risk at all! 

For be your purchase large or small 
Return it if not all O. 

And we'll refund, without delay. 
This book is filled with bargains rare; 
ret be in your easy chair! 

Go shopping through a fairyland 








“We've had a regular submarine celebration !” 








Where Fashion comes at your 
command 
With varied wealth of Spring attire 
~ more than meet your heart’s 
esire. 


SEND RIGHT NOW! 


Fill out and mail the Coupon or send a Postal 
for PHILIPSBORN’S 312-page, Color-lIllus- 
trated Spring and Summer Style Book—with 
its 2,000 Challenge Bargains—right NOW!! 
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"Mellin’s 
Food 


All Mellin’s Food 
babies are conspicu- 
ous by their fine, 
robust appearance 
and happy disposi- 
tions. 

Write now and ask us to mail you 

a copy of our book, “The 
Care and Feeding 


of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 








This syrup is different from all others. 
Pleasant—gives quick relief. Contains 
no opiates—good for young and old. 
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Boies Penrose 


FACT AND COMMENT 


TALK IS CHEAP because the supply always 
exceeds the demand. 


Ability will see the Chance and snatch it. 
Who has a Match will find a Place to 
scratch it. 


IF WE DO not learn some things that are 
not in books, we shall fail; but if we do not 
learn some things in books, we shall not go 
far. 


“THE WAY TO GET a ‘position,’” re- 
marked the old citizen of Little Lot, “is to 
have a ‘job’ close enough to a ‘position’ so 
that you can get there first when there is a 
vacancy.” 


INSURANCE MEN maintain that their 
placements make a good barometer of general 
business conditions, and that now, after a 
long period of low, the barometer is going 
up every week. 


THERE DRIFTED from out of the Arctic 
the other day a man who had not heard that 
the Great War was over. The news of the 
war reached him in the Coronation Gulf 
country late in 1918, and, although he started 
at once, it took him three years to reach 
Nome. He wanted to enlist in the American 
army to fight in France. 


GREAT BRITAIN has realized $2,670,000,000 
from the sale of eighty-eight per cent of its 
war materials. The receipts of the United 
States from the same sources will reach 
nearly the same figure, or, to be more accu- 
rate, about $2,250,000,000. That sum includes 
the $822,923,000 due us from foreign gov- 
ernments for the overseas supplies that we 
sold them. 


THE DIFFERENCE between a desert and 
a land deserted is well shown in Palestine. 
Where the new Jewish colonies have settled 
and have begun to carry on farming by irri- 
gation the results are comparable to those in 
southern California. Nearly every plant both 
of the temperate and of the tropic zone 
seems to flourish, and before many years the 
whole land, now untilled and waste, will be 
covered with crops. 


THE FLOW OF OIL in the fifty thousand 
miles of pipe line that serves the oil industry 
of the United States never stops. Different 
grades of oil are separated from one another 
by “headers,” which are merely partitions of 
water some three feet long. The pipe lines 
frequently follow the railway tracks, and the 
oil is helped along by secondary pumping 
stations. At one time or another almost every 
barrel of oil produced in this country travels 
through a pipe line. 


THE COMMA nowadays is used sparingly, 
but one comma, inserted where none was 
intended, cost the government approximately 
two million dollars a few years ago. A new 
tariff bill, designed to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of fruit trees and vines of high quality, 
provided that “foreign fruit plants, etc.,” 
were to be admitted free. But the printer put 
a comma between “fruit” and “plants,” with 
the result that for a year great quantities of 
fruit came into the country free. 


A DISTINGUISHED British commentator 
in a recent book of outspoken essays says 
that the Americans have made Cuba for the 
first time a really Spanish island by. driving 
out its incompetent Spanish governors and 
so attracting immigrants from Spain. He also 
finds that in hauling down the French flag 
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in Canada England promoted the only flour- 
ishing French colony. England helped the 
Dutch to multiply in South Africa and has 
added millions to the. native population of 
Egypt. 
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THE SENATE — PAST AND PRESENT 


HE death of Senator Penrose calls at- 
tention to the changing character of the 
United States Senate. The change has 
not been brought about by any difference in 
the legal constitution or the legislative re- 
sponsibility of that body. It may have been 
hastened by the law that put the election of 
Senators into the hands of the people instead 
of the legislatures, but the cause of it goes 
deeper than that. It is a change responsive to 
changing political views and methods all over 
the country. The Senate of Quay and Aldrich 
and Hanna and Hale and Gorman and Stone 
was a very different Senate from that of 
Clay and Webster and Cass and Calhoun and 
Benton, though it was elected in the same 
way. The change was owing to the increased 
influence of industrial interests and of the 
political managers who were often called 
“bosses.” The present change has its rise in 
the weakening of strict party discipline and 
in the growing strength of other powers than 
the industrial magnates. 

Mr. Penrose was the last of the old type 
of Senatorial leader. So long as he had his 
health he was able to assert a considerable 
authority over the Senators of his own party 
and to keep complete control over the politics 
of his own State of Pennsylvania. There is no 
one left to succeed him either at Washington 
or at home. What course events will take in 
Pennsylvania we must wait to see; but in 
the Senate it is probable that his death will 
only hurry along the process of disintegra- 
tion that has already been observed among 
the Republican majority. 

That does not mean that the Republicans 
will never act together, but it does mean 
that they can no longer be counted on to do 
so. Twenty years ago the majority followed 
the lead of its steering committee, with only 
occasional lapses from regularity. To-day the 
members of the Western, or progressive-agri- 
cultural, group are rarely found voting with 
the conservative Senators from the Eastern 
states; and there is a third group midway 
between the two that, recognizing the au- 
thority of neither, votes sometimes with one 
and sometimes with the other. 

Such has been the change in the attitude 
of Americans toward political parties that 
most of us welcome the break-up of the 
group of “strong men” who used to direct 
much as they pleased the action of their 
party associates. There is more independence, 
more self-assertion, more freedom of will and 
of action about the individual Senator than 
there used to be. If he uses his freedom from 
party dictation conscientiously and wisely, 
there is a distinct gain in the change. Of 
course party responsibility suffers, and it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to hold a party 
to any course of action, however solemnly 
promised in its platform. And the danger 
exists that legislation will become even more 
a battle between the representatives of hostile 
classes or of opposing interests than it has 
been in the past. But popular government is 
never a simple matter. There are always 
problems to be faced and unfortunate tend- 
encies to be checked. There is plenty of 
ability and plenty of patriotism in the Senate. 
We shall expect those qualities to manifest 
themselves in legislation even without the 
exercise of old-fashioned party discipline. 
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OUR DELEGATES AT THE 
CONFERENCE 


T is the belief of the world that this con- 
ference was convened to promote the peace 
of the world, to relieve mankind of the 
horrors, the losses and the intolerable burdens of 


war. We cannot justify ourselves in separating ° 


without some declaration that will give voice to 
the humane opinion of the world upon this sub- 
ject, which was the most vital, the most heartfelt, 
the most stirring to the conscience and to the 
feeling of the peoples of all our countries of 
anything which occurred in the war. 


Thus spoke Mr. Root in the course of 
an impassioned defense of the resolutions that 
he himself had drafted for the purpose of 
forbidding the use of submarines against mer- 
chant shipping. They are not the only ringing 
words that he used in urging the conference 
to satisfy and justify the hopes of the nations 
by bold and explicit action. Nor was he the 


only one who opposed irresolution, vagueness 
and maneuvring for favorable national posi- 
tion in the future. All the American delegation 
were animated by the same high spirit and 
motives that shine through Mr. Root’s quoted 
words. 

Estimate as you will the sum total of the 
achievements of the conference, these facts 
stand unchallenged, and they will remain in 
everlasting remembrance: the conference was 
called in good faith to promote the peace of 
the world by agreeing and getting other na- 
tions to agree to surrender some of the power 
to begin and wage aggressive war; it was 
managed by the Americans with skill and 
with the sincere wish to accomplish that end; 
our delegates loyally and unflinchingly sup- 
ported every proposed measure to serve that 
purpose; and they showed not a tinge of 
selfishness, jealousy, or desire for national 
aggrandizement. 
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THE EXCESS OF I 


HERE is an obtrusive egotism that is 
always ready to pour out its own inter- 
ests and concerns to every willing or 
unwilling listener. Such an egotism is so im- 
mensely full of itself that it feels instinctively 
that the whole world is waiting and eager to 
hear what it is doing and thinking and feel- 
ing. It has no time and no thought for the 
affairs of others. They may be important to 
them; no doubt they are. But why inquire 
into them or be busy with them when our 
own interests are so vast, so pressing, so ubiq- 
uitous? Egotists of that order are likely to 
be social, likely to be friendly. They are often 
entertaining to meet; for, if they are witty 
and clever, they may make their own thoughts 
and lives a source of amusement and diver- 
sion to all about them. And the substance of 
their conversation is so inexhaustible that, 
unless they are essentially tedious, they may 
be very useful elements of society. But all 
they want of their fellows is an opportunity 
for developing themselves. The world to them 
is one great ear for the reception of their 
abundant, expansive, all-fulfilling I. 

There is another egotism of quite a con- 
trary kind—timid, retiring, self-included and 
shut up. Persons of this order rarely speak 
of themselves, rarely intrude themselves. They 
even have often the appearance of self-efface- 
ment and attention to others. They listen and 
observe and absorb and devour. Egotists of 
the first class pour themselves out over the 
whole world. Those of the second draw the 
whole world into themselves. With them 
the I is all-engrossing. They like silence and 
solitude, endless reflection, sometimes tor- 
menting, sometimes exultant, but always un- 
wholesome, the fierce and feverish activity 
of a spirit abnormally accustomed to prey 
upon itself. Of these two forms of excessive 
I, the first is often the more trying and wear- 
ing to those in contact with it, but the second 
is infinitely the more insidious and the more 
dangerous. 

How much better and more profitable to 
forget self altogether, or, if that is out of the 
reach of poor human nature, at least to keep 
self within reasonable bounds by living in 
our work, by living in a wide usefulness, by 
living in the lives of others, by making our 
own vast, insignificant ego play its part richly 
and contentedly in the great movement of the 
world! 
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THE RAILWAYS 


“AT the beginning of the twentieth century 
who entertained a doubt that the rail- 
way was to be the ultimate agent in 

land transportation? From small beginnings 
it had been mightily extended and found to 
be successfully and equally adapted to the 
moving of men and goods on every variety 
of journey, long or short. Granted that the 
railways would be extended wherever they 
were needed, that they would be sufficiently 
equipped and efficiently managed, there 
seemed no reason to desire a better system, 
no possibility that they could be dislodged 
from their supremacy. 

Perhaps no one doubts even now that the 
railway will remain the most important agent 
in transportation, but it is not to be without 
one or more dangerous competitors. Do we 
realize what the prodigious increase in the 
number of automobiles means to the ascend- 
ancy of the steam lines? There are now, in 
round numbers, forty automobiles in the 
United States to every mile of railway, or, 
roughly, ten million motor cars and a quar- 
ter of a million miles of railway. Moreover, 
the change that has been taking place is not 
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ended. Yet even now whoever owns a pas- 
senger car has virtually emancipated himself 
from dependence on the steam roads except 
for long journeys. He is tied to no time- 
tables. He can go as rapidly as an ordinary 
train and often by a more direct route. 
Freighting on a large scale by motor trucks is 
as yet only in the experimental stage, but it is 
increasing and is successful both mechanically 
and financially. It is sure to become common 
in handling even large quantities of merchan- 
dise over short distances. Of course it will not 
supersede the railways in moving cotton and 
grain and meat and fruit and early vegetables 
from the places of production to those of 
consumption, but it will take away—in fact 
has already taken away—much of the ordi- 
nary business of the railways. 

Fifty years ago, or even less, railway stocks 
and bonds were the most profitable stable 
investments that the market afforded. Rail- 
way building was going on at a sensational 
rate, and that too was highly remunerative to 
the investor. Now construction has come to 
an end, and so have railway dividends. Long 
before the possible competition of the motor 
car was even foreshadowed the change for 
the worse came. The roads fell virtually 
under public control. They lost the right to 
fix rates for their services, lost the power to 
determine the wages of their train hands, lost 
the privilege of arranging with one another 
to avoid ruinous competition. As a conse- 
quence they lost the ability to earn dividends 
and to attract on fair terms the money that 
was required for extensions and the replace- 
ment of worn-out rails and locomotives. A 
period of operation by the government com- 
pleted their ruin. 

It is not wonderful therefore that the past 
year saw an actual decrease in railway mile- 
age. No less than 1678 miles were abandoned ; 
only 475 miles were built. The wonder is that 
there was any construction. In the decade 
between 1880 and 1890 more than 70,000 
miles of railway were built. It is a safe 
prediction that no new rail system will ever 
hereafter be created in the United States. 
Existing systems will be extended to meet 
local conditions, and necessary short cuts 
may be established, but that is all; and it is 
difficult to see how the existing lines can 
overcome their present troubles. The govern- 
ment holds so firm a hand—and it cannot be 
regarded as an excessively friendly hand—on 
the lines that those who nominally own them 
and perform such part of the management as 
has been left to them can no longer be classed 
as plutocrats or even as “magnates.” 
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OPEN - PRICE ASSOCIATIONS 


Y a recent decision the Supreme Court 
—three justices dissenting—has declared 
the so-called “open-price association” 

illegal as violating the Sherman antitrust law. 
If it had not been for the disclosures made by 
the Lockwood Committee that investigated 
building conditions in New York, the decision 
would be cause for regret. The open-price 
associations were originally instituted with 
the laudable desire of introducing a fair 
degree of codperation into American business 
practice, and to put an end to the kind of 
blind and cutthroat competition that too 
often disorganizes and discourages business. 

Secretary Hoover is among those who 
approve the purpose behind the creation of 
open-price associations, which, he says, were 
originally established to get for the trades 
they represented “accurate information on 
the volume of production, on stocks, on con- 
sumption and on price.” And it was argued 
plausibly that by collecting and. publishing 
such information it would be possible to 
stabilize the market and to put an end to 
secret rebates, discounts, favors and unfair 
discriminations between purchasers. 

But, excellent as the intentions of the first 
open-price associations were, the New York 
revelations make it apparent that the asso- 
ciations can be and are used to rob the public 
and to give the men who belong to them an 
unfair advantage and exorbitant prices. It is 
probable that if, as Mr. Hoover suggested, 
all the information that such associations 
collect were openly and honestly published, 
it would be difficult if not impossible for the 
associations to abuse their opportunities; but 
the decision of the Supreme Court apparently 
makes any suggestion for reforming them a 
waste of time. For the present at least they 
are clearly illegal. 

But the situation that they were intended 
to remedy still exists, and the ingenuity of 
our business leaders should be equal to dis- 
covering some way to collect and to distribute 
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information concerning conditions in the 
various trades without either violating the 
law or permitting the system to be used by 
dishonest men for purposes of extortion. 


AE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


F the labor-union leaders of New York 

keep their promises, the work of the 
Lockwood Committee will have the good 
effect of abating some of the worst abuses 
into which the union organizations in that 
city have fallen. Mr. Frayne, the organizer of 
the American Federation, has agreed that 
most of the reforms that Mr. Untermyer, 
counsel for the committee, urged upon the 
unions shall be carried out. Those reforms 
include opening the unions to all competent 
workingmen at a moderate initiation fee and 
abolishing the nefarious “permit”. system by 
which men who were not members of the 
union were obliged to pay the union a fat fee 
in order to have the privilege of working. The 
labor leaders are still opposed to the unions’ 
being obliged to incorporate, because that 
would make them liable at law; nor do they 
like Mr. Untermyer’s suggestion that appren- 
tices be taken up to the age of twenty-five. 


i] 


HE interesting question whether the me- 

tropolis on New York Bay or that on the 
river Thames is the larger is still debatable. 
The answer varies according to the territory 
included. The latest extension of the metro- 
politan area of New York—the greatest of all 
the Greater New Yorks—is that proposed by 
the organization known as the Port of New 
York Authority, a commission established 
jointly by the states of New York and New 
Jersey and intrusted with certain duties con- 
cerning the administration of the commercial 
activities of the port at the mouth of the 
Hudson. The Port Authority wants to con- 
trol a district that contains 800 square miles 
of land and 663 square miles of marsh or 
water. It would reach from White Plains on 
the north to New Brunswick on the south, 
and from Summit and Plainfield on the west 
to Port Chester and Nassau County on the 
east. That district included in 1920 7,974,019 
people. The nearest similar area in London is 
the so-called “outer ring,” which contains 
693 square miles and in 1919 had a popula- 
tion of 7,258,623. e 


HE meeting of the All-India Congress at 

Ahmedabad was a triumph for Gandhi, 
who remains the unquestioned leader of the 
nationalists. The congress approved his pro- 
gramme of noncodperation and passive re- 
sistance, in spite of the efforts of the lively 
Mohammedan party led by the Ali brothers 
to induce the congress to declare a republic 
and to offer armed resistance to British 
authority. The congress also passed a reso- 
lution that, in spite of its being somewhat 
ambiguous in its language, seems to mean 
that the Indian nationalists do not insist on 
complete separation from the British Empire, 
but will be satisfied to retain the connection 
if the British government will redress certain 
wrongs of which they complain and will 
recognize the legislative authority of the All- 
India Congress. e 


OST—a victorious war. The finder will 
please call at the royal palace at Athens. 
What, indeed, has happened to the Greek 
offensive that several months ago was re- 
ported to be approaching Angora? We hear 
nothing further ‘about it, and there is reason 
to believe that the Greek army is now nearer 
to Smyrna than to Angora. It seems certain 
that King Constantine found that a long 
campaign in Asia Minor was too costly and 
too difficult for his resources. Great Britain, 
which at first supported him, has grown cool 
and is likely to follow the example of France 
in coming to terms with Mustapha Kemal. 
We may hear at any time of a treaty by 
which the Entente recognizes the authority 
of Mustapha over all the lands that the 
Turks now occupy—outside Constantinople. 


Se 


*REAT BRITAIN expects an early gen- 
eral election. With the Irish treaty 
accepted and the Washington conference of- 
fering to the world assurance of peace in 
the threatening basin of the Pacific, Mr. 
Lloyd George could hardly find a more aus- 
picious time for “going to the country.” He 
cannot count on so rousing a majority as 
he got at the “khaki” election of 1918, but 
his chances of victory are better to-day than 
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at any other time since the Treaty of Ver- | 
sailles was signed. London political circles are 
cynical over the New Year’s list of “honors.” 
The four new peers are all very rich men, 
having made fortunes in whiskey, wool, rail- | 
ways and banking, and it is assumed that 
they will testify their gratitude to the govern- 
ment by generous contributions to its election 
fund. Among the nonpolitical recognitions 
bestowed by the King were the conferring of 
the Order of Merit on Sir James Barrie, the 
novelist and playwright, and the knighting 
of the painter Mr. James J. Shannon, who is 
a native of this country, though long a resi- 
dent of England. ° 


HE national agricultural conference that 

President Harding has called may turn 
out to be one of the most important events 
in the history of his administration. It is sig- 
nificant that the attention of our public men 
is no longer directed solely or even chiefly to 
encouraging our industrial activities. We have 
begun to realize the danger of a top-heavy 
industrial growth and to understand that the 
nation cannot remain healthy or securely 
prosperous if its broad foundation of agricul- 
ture is destroyed. Washington is hard at work 
studying the problems of the farmer and 
considering plans for helping him to main- 
tain or, whenever it is necessary, to regain his 
independence and his confidence in the future. 
The farm conference will be made up of the 
men who know most about the difficulties 
and the possibilities of farming. It will discuss 
the subject of agriculture from every angle, 
but we shall be mistaken if its most useful 
recommendations are not toward more sys- 
tematic marketing of farm products under 
the management of the farmers’ codperative 
associations. ° 


HE largest army in the world is that of 

the Soviet Republic of Russia, which, 
according to the report of War Minister 
Trotzky, numbers 1,370,000 men. That is 
more than twice the size of the French army, 
which comes second. Trotzky says that he is 
a lover of peace, but he wears the military 
uniform with the greatest relish,—contrary to 
the practice of civilian ministers—and he 
loves to brandish his army like a mailed fist 
in the faces of his neighbors. His pacifism is 
much like that of Mr. Debs, much in evidence 
when German autocracy was threatening the 
world, but quickly laid aside- when it is a 
question of disposing of those who hold more 
tolerant views than he concerning the present 
social order. Why it should be thought wrong 
to defend our native land against invasion 
or the honor of a nation against repeated 
insult, and yet held to be just to kill or to 
starve your neighbor who believes that he 
has a right to what he earns, will always 
puzzle the man who is completely sane. 

s ] 

HE Attorney-General has on foot an in- 

vestigation of the retail prices of food; 
fuel and clothing, which are quite generally 
believed to be higher in proportion to whole- 
sale prices than they should be. He has asked 
all the state attorneys-general to codperate 
with him and to prosecute vigorously those 
who violate the food and fuel supply laws. 
The retailers are much hurt at the suspicions 
that the Department of Justice has dignified 
with its notice and have already begun to 
make themselves heard in Washington. Grant- 
ing the sincerity of the Attorney-General, it 
is not likely that this particular investigation 
will reveal anything sufficient to sustain an 
action on the part of his department. Retail- 
ers are best investigated and best punished by 
their own customers. The only field where 
legal interference is at all likely to be excusa- 
ble is the coal market. There is a good deal 
there that the householder would like to have 
explained. ° 


HEN the treaty between Great Britain 

and Ireland was made there came a 
change in the official leadership of the Irish 
people. Arthur Griffith, who succeeds Mr. 
De Valera, is unlike the usual Irishman both 
in manner and in appearance. He is no orator; 
he dominates his followers by power of intel- 
lect rather than by ardent personality. He 
has long been engaged in the struggle for 
Irish freedom, but he is no less in earnest in 
reviving the Gaelic language, the literature, 
the sports and the customs of bygone days. 
He is the organizer and the directing spirit of 
Sinn Fein. The rekindling of the ancient fires 
of Gaelic genius that has marked this most 
recent of Irish political movements is largely, 
if not wholly, owing to his influence. Mr. 
Griffith, who is fifty years old, was one of the 
delegates ‘who signed the treaty with Great 
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THE MIX-UP AT MERRY 
HILL 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


HEN the children of Merry Hill 

School planned to give a Washington 

play they chose for the principal parts 
John Damon and his cousin Patty, who was 
spending the winter at John’s house. 

The two cousins were proud of having 
been chosen, and they studied their parts 
faithfully. 

There was to be no school on Washington’s 
Birthday, of course, but all the children who 
were to take part in the play were to be on 
hand two hours ahead of time. When the 
great morning came at last John and Patty 
were all excitement. Mrs. Damon was so 
busy with the baby, which was not well, that 
she could not help them dress, but by eleven 
o’clock they were ready to go. Then a dread- 
ful thing happened. John, hurrying down the 
front stairs, slipped and wrenched his ankle. 
The hurt was not bad enough to keep him 
from taking part in the play, but he would 
not be able to walk the long distance to 
Merry Hill. 

What could be done? Mr. Damon was 
away from home with the only horse; the 
road was so little traveled that there was 
small chance of his getting a “lift,” and Patty 
was too small to go alone to ask for help, and 
it was before the day of telephones and auto- 
mobiles. 

“The only thing for you to do,” said John’s 
mother at last, “is to go down to the road 
and wait. Perhaps some one whom you know 
will go by. If you do get to the schoolhouse, 
spend the night with your Aunt Maria 
instead of coming home; she is sure to be at 
the play.” 

So, carrying the big satchel that held their 
costumes, the little cousins went down to the 
gate. They stood there a long time. Twelve 
o’clock came, and half past twelve, and still 
no one passed. 

Patty drew a long sigh. “Oh, what if we 
don’t get there at all?” she said. 

“We must get there,” John answered. 

Fifteen minutes later they heard a rattling, 
squeaking sound that slowly grew louder. 
Then round the bend came old Captain 
Henry Hines walking beside his ox team. 

Captain Henry was an old sailor who had 
taken to farming; the children knew him 
well, 

“Now we're all right,” said John. “The 
captain will give us a lift.” 

Patty drew back. “O dear!” she said. “In 
an oxcart ?” . 

But John was firm. “It’s the only way,” he 
said. “We shall get there by half past one, 
anyway.” 

Captain Henry was glad to be of service. 
“Where to, my hearties?” he roared in his 
best seaman’s voice. “Merry Hill School? I 
go right by there at the rate of three knots 
an hour.” 

But Patty sniffed a little as the cart moved 
off. She had been feeling so fine, somehow; 
but now, perched on the edge of a lumbering 
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oxcart, holding on for her life—was that any 
way for Martha Washington to ride? 

John heard the sniff. “Don’t you care, 
Patty,” he said. “Mrs. Washington must have 
had a hard time herself while the Revolution 
was going on.” 

Patty pondered over that. The cart creaked 
on, the oxen swayed, and Captain Henry 
plodded along with many a gruff “whoa” and 
“gee” to the swaying oxen. 

After a while a drizzling rain began to fall, 
and Patty’s courage failed again. “I don’t 
like to sit on the floor of a rough old oxcart 
and get soaking wet,” she said in a trembling 
voice. 

“Listen, Patty,” John said. “Do you sup- 
pose we’re having half as hard a time as 
Washington had at Valley Forge?” 

There was silence for a moment, and then 
a meek voice answered, “N-no, of course 
not,” and the sniffing stopped. 

But the travelers did not feel cheerful as 
the oxcart started up Merry Hill. The rain 
had stopped, but they could see a crowd of 
girls and boys watching for them. As the 
cart drew near the door one or two boys in 
the group laughed; the cousins saw them. 

“It’s a queer way, of course, for General 
and Mrs. Washington to come driving up,” 
Patty whispered. 

But John held his head high as he helped 
Patty out of the cart and thanked Captain 
Henry politely. He looked so dignified that 
the boys stopped laughing and made way for 
him respectfully. 

The play was most successful. The gen- 
eral’s limp was scarcely noticed, and neither 
he nor Martha forgot a single line. 

It was later that the real mix-up began. 
The two cousins were so much excited that 
they forgot to change their costumes when 
the other children did. When they remem- 
bered, most of the crowd had gone and old 
Thomas, the janitor, was setting things to 
rights. 

“Why, where’s Aunt Maria?” said Patty 
suddenly. 

John jumped; a queer look came over his 
face. “Why, Patty, I forgot to tell Aunt 
Maria we were going to spend the night with 
her!” he said. Then he added hastily, “If we 
run hard we can catch her; she has just left.” 

They went dashing down the hill just as 
they were. Aunt Maria’s buggy was still in 
sight—the last in the line; they knew it by 
the flapping torn curtain. 

John caught hold of Patty’s hand. “Run!” 
he said. 

But they could not overtake the buggy; in 
a minute it had disappeared over the brow 
of another hill. 

“We'll have to walk to Aunt Maria’s,” 
John said. 

Patty looked down at her broad, full skirts. 
“Oh, not in these funny clothes!” she cried. 
“And besides, we have no wraps.” 

John knew that old Thomas had not no- 
ticed them and that by this time he would 
have locked the schoolhouse and gone. Be- 
sides, his ankle was beginning to pain him 
again. 

“We shall have to keep on to Aunt 
Maria’s,” he said. “We shan’t overtake the 
boys and girls, Patty; they left long ago.” 

So the two littie figures in their queer cos- 
tumes went trudging forlornly through the 
early dusk. Patty’s long skirts trailed in the 
mud, and John’s knee breeches were very 
tight. They were both thinking, “O dear, 
suppose the others should see us!” 

In the play it was delightful to be the 





Washingtons, but on the public road it was 
another matter. 

All at once the children heard again the 
sound of nearing wheels. Turning in dismay, 
they saw a large carriage bearing down upon 
them; it was driven by a coachman and 
drawn by black horses with shining harness. 

“That’s the rich lady who has just moved 
to the old place on the Randall Turnpike,” 
John whispered. 

The two children drew back to the side of 
the road. 

As the carriage drew abreast of them a 
voice spoke to the coachman the horses 
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stopped and a lady looked out of the win- 
dow. John took off his queer hat, and 
Patty made a little curtsy. 

“Good afternoon!” said a clear voice. 
“May I give you a ride?” 

As the two little wayfarers clambered 
thankfully into the carriage they were glad to 
see that the lady was not laughing. John at 
once began to explain. When he had told 
everything the lady said pleasantly, “I shall 
be glad to take you back to your own home. 
Williams, turn to your left at the next fork.” 

Before they reached the next fork they 
overtook the children of the Merry Hill 
School who were walking home. The crowd 
parted to left and right, and the fine car- 
riage went through the midst of them with 
the coachman sitting very stiff and the black 
horses prancing mightily. It looked like a 
turnout of the days of old. 

“Shall we look out?” Patty said to John. 

And all at once the Merry Hill crowd had 
a great surprise. Two heads were thrust from 
the windows of the carriage: from one win- 
dow looked George Washington, from the 
other, Martha, his wife. Leaning far out, 
George swept off his three-cornered hat; it 
almost brushed the shoulder of one of the 
boys who had laughed at the oxcart. From 
her own window Martha, all smiles, threw a 
kiss to the crowd. 

The coachman cracked his whip, the horses 
shook themselves in their shining harness, 
and the carriage swept grandly out of sight. 

Back in the muddy road the astonished 
children of Merry Hill gave a great cheer. 
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It looked like a turnout of the days of old 


A FLOWER STORY 


By Gertrude I. Folts 


NE year long ago—so the fairies say— 
winter stayed so late that it began to 
look as if spring were never coming 

again. At last Mother Nature made up her 
mind that the flowers, at least, must do their 
part. She hurried to the pussy-willow tree 
and said, “It is cold, I know, but you must 
let your buds come out. Quick, buds, quick! 
Out of your hiding places!” 

So out popped the willow buds and threw 
open their brown coats as they came. The 
sun was shining at that moment, and the air 
was not so cold; but soon a north wind 
rushed down the valley, and the buds shiv- 
ered. 

“Oh! Oh!” they wept. “The tears are freez- 
ing on our faces.” 

Mother Nature, who was busy talking to 
some of the other flowers, heard the pussy- 
willow buds and hurried to her storehouse. 
There she found a pile of gray fur. Snip, 
snip went her flying scissors, and soon every 
little willow bud was toasting warm in a 
new fur coat. 

But scarcely had the pussy willows been 
attended to before there was a sound of 
sobbing down in the marsh. ; 

“Dear, dear!” cried a hundred little voices 
in chorus. “It is so chilly in the marsh! Our 
ears are aching!” 

“My poor skunk cabbages!” said Mother 
Nature. So she rushed off to her storehouse 
again. There was no more fur there, but she 
found some reddish-brown leather, and out 
of that she made hoods. When the homely 
little skunk cabbages got those neat hoods 
on they were comfortable and from a dis- 
tance almost good-looking. 

But soon cries of distress came from the 


hillside. The hepaticas were shivering and 
calling in the sharp wind, and were so cold 
that they were blue. Once again Mother Na- 
ture hurried to her storehouse. There was no 
more fur and no more leather; but at last she 
found in a corner some soft wool. Five min- 
utes later the shivering bodies of the hepati- 
cas were wrapped in silky wool. 

When the bloodroot came peeping through 
the dry leaves Mother Nature did not know 
what to do. The sun was growing warmer, 
but the breeze was still cold, and the blood- 
root began to shake. The fur, the leather 
and the wool were all gone, and there was 
nothing else to use. 

“You will just have to cuddle up in your 
own leaves,” Mother Nature said. 

So the bloodroot wrapped its leaves round 
itself like a cape and stood up sturdily. . 

Down in the woods the anemones began 
to shake out their delicate pink muslin petti- 
coats, and on green banks the violets came 
curtsying in pretty purple hoods. 

“O my stars!” said Mother Nature to her- 
self. “Suppose they catch cold! I haven’t a 
single scrap to cover them with, and they 
can do nothing for themselves.” 

But then suddenly she noticed that the air 
had grown so warm that the latest comers 
had no reason to complain. Spring had come 
at last. 

“Why did you wait so long?” asked 
Mother Nature. 

“Tt was the fault of the sun and the wind,” 
Spring answered. “They would not do as they 
should. But when they saw that all the flower 
children had come of their own accord the 
sun and the wind were ashamed and began 
to hurry.” 

“Then it’s just as well that I called the 
flowers out,” Mother Nature said. “But I 
hope I shall never have to, do it again.” 
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A CALENDAR- OF BILLS 








FEBRUARY 
Of all the bills that heap 


when months begin 
The saddest comes 
on February First: 
The plumber’s mighty 
bill for putting in 





New pipes replacing those 
that froze and burst. 
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STARSHINE 


HE well at our old home was forty feet 
| deep and walled with rough stone. One 
bright summer day, I remember, the girls 
were looking down into it when one of them acci- 
dentally dropped the big wooden butter bowl 
over the edge. We boys got the long rope from 
the barn, and, tying it round my waist, I began 
to climb down the rough wall. I reached the 
water in perhaps ten minutes and, loosing the 
rope from round me, tied it to the butter bowl 
and called to the boys to pull it up. 

How far away they seemed! The well was so 
deep and the top so smal! that I felt almost as if 
I were looking through a big telescope. And how 
dark it was all round me! I could hardly realize 
that the sun was shining brightly in the world 
above. The thought made me turn my eyes up- 
ward again, and suddenly in the dim circle of 
light I saw tiny bright specks. At first I did not 
realize what they were. Then all at once I knew 
that I was seeing the stars in the middle of the 
day! 

Soon the rope came dangling down, and in a 
few minutes I was up again. We went into the 
house, and as we ate dinner I told of what I had 
seen from the bottom of the well. The young folk 
laughed incredulously, but father nodded gravely. 
“Yes, it is true,” he said. “You can see the stars 
from the bottom of the well. I noticed them when 
we were digging it thirty years ago. 

“Many times since,” he continued, “I have 
thought of seeing the stars from the bottom of 
the well. I have got some comfort out of it too, 
for there have been times in my life when it 
seemed as if my soul had dropped out of the 
light of day into the darkness. I have passed 
through times of doubt and great trouble, but 
I have found that, even if life became dark, I 
could always see the stars by looking upward in 
prayer. I have never known the time when God 
forsook me. If I could not see the sun, I could 
at least see the stars, and I knew that the light 
of a perfect day would return.” 
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THEIR FIRST DOG 


_ H, you poor Celia! To miss your car and 
have to wait so long in that stuffy wait- 
ing room! How disgusted you must be!” 

“That waiting room is pretty bad,’ assented 
Celia, surrendering her bundles. “I’ll admit I was 
thoroughly disgruntled when my car came along 
at last. Most of the other passengers had had to 
wait too, and we certainly were a cross crowd; 
but, Sylvia, there’s something wonderfully sof- 
tening in the spectacle of complete bliss.” 

“Bliss? On a rackety old flat-wheeled trolley 
car?” exclaimed Sylvia. “Young lovers, I sup- 
pose, but —” 

“Well, you might call them that,” said Celia, 
smiling. “Three of them.” 

“Three?” 

“Two small boys bringing home the first dog 
they’d ever owned. Two shabby, homely pug- 
nosed little chaps with two nice friendly grins. 
The younger had a fat puppy partly buttoned 
into his faded sweater, and his arm was curved 
under the wriggly woolen bunch. The absurd 
little beast was snuggling as close as it could, 
alternately dozing with its blunt nose thrust into 
the lad’s breast and looking up into his face with 
an expression of perfect content and confidence. 
And the boy’s face! Positively, Sylvia, it was 
shining with tenderness. When the other passen- 
gers began to notice and make remarks he beamed 
with pride! Some one asked him what breed the 
dog was, and he said, ‘Collie, I guess; anyways 
mostly, Collies are a grand breed.’ 

““They are,’ the man who had inquired as- 
sured him, ‘Either alone or as an element in com- 
bination. A good dash of collie is even capable of 
Overcoming an undesirable predominance of—ér 
—pug.’ 

“That roused the elder brother. ‘He isn’t pug!’ 
he said with dignity. ‘He may be part bull, 
though; we don’t mind if he is. Bulldogs are 
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as good as collies.’ And as if to reassure the 
puppy and himself he leaned across his brother’s 
lap and actually rubbed his own pug nose against 
the puppy’s puggier one. The lad wouldn’t have 
kissed it, you know, for anything; but there 
couldn’t possibly have been a more caressive 
caress than the one he gave it. The whole atmos- 
phere in the car was different. People exchanged 
glances and then remarks and then told stories of 
their own pets. After that the trip was the friend- 
liest sort of journey.” 

“Pretty,” said Sylvia. “I wonder who those 
dear little boys could have been?” 

“They were going to get off at Edgerton 
Street.” 

“Edgerton Street? And pug noses? Why, Celia, 
they must have been my iceman’s youngsters! 
They’re perfect imps of mischief!” 

“Imps or not,” said Celia stoutly, “they and 
their first dog were missionary cherubs to a 
carful of cross passengers!” 
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AN UNINVITED SITTER 


EVERAL years before the Sequoia National 
Park officials disposed of the few bears that 
were a picturesque though annoying feature 

of camp life in the Giant Forest, Mr. Emil 
Rosen, a photographer at Fresno, met with a 
peculiar adventure. 

It happened late in the summer of 1915. On 
the second day of his stay in the Giant Forest 
Rosen came on a beautiful group of redwoods a 
little way off the main trail, but it was then too 
late to get a good picture of them. Returning the 
next day, he tried his big camera in various 
positions before the circle of five great redwoods 
that shot skyward from the base of an uprooted 
sequoia. The five trunks, which originally were 
on the edge of a twenty-five-foot circle, had vir- 
tually grown into one mammoth tree as if deter- 
mined to perpetuate the glory of their fallen 
forbears. ‘ 

Again and again Rosen, with his head hidden 
under the focusing cloth, tested the view. Sud- 
denly as he was about to withdraw his head from 
beneath the cloth a great furry bear’s muzzle 
and small beady eyes blotted out his view. 
Rosen’s heart began to thump uncomfortably. 

His camera was his first concern. One sweep of 
the bear’s paw would reduce it to kindling. Like 
many other visitors to Giant Forest, Rosen had 
heard that the bears were not dangerous unless 
annoyed; and, though skeptical, he decided to 
keep absolutely still, gazing all the time intently 
at the shaggy head not more than two feet from 
the lens. 

For perhaps two minutes the bear remained 
before the camera peering at it curiously. Then 
he dropped on all fours, shuffled round the legs of 
the tripod and poked his muzzle inquiringly into 
Rosen’s coat pockets, sniffing impatiently. The 
photographer stuck manfully to his determina- 
tion not to move. At last the bear waddled off 
into the underbrush, evidently satisfied that the 
strange human being who kept his head under a 
hood, and who had three extra legs and a queer 
snout, had neither a ham nor anything sweet 
about him. Probably the odor of chemicals about 
the photographer’s clothing hastened the bear’s 
departure. 

Rosen waited a few minutes to make sure that 
his unwelcome visitor had departed and then 
emerged from under the focusing cloth. Although 
still unnerved, he persisted in taking the much 
desired photograph, after which he gathered up 
his camera and hurried back to camp. 
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LOST, A WALLET; WHAT REWARD? 


E found my purse; how large a reward 
shall I give him? The question is a famil- 
iar one. Most of us know how hard it is to 


decide upon a sum that will reward but not over-- 


pay the person who finds and returns some val- 
uable thing that we have lost. Happily a writer 
in Punch has solved the problem. 

A newspaper, he says, recently reported that a 
poor woman who gave back to the owner a wallet 
that contained one thousand pounds in notes was 
rewarded with the sum of four shillings, not a 
lavish amount. To save myself from a tiresome 
problem I shall therefore take particular care 
that no wallet of mine that contains a thousand 
pounds in bank notes is lost. The problem of 
justly rewarding the finder is indeed almost too 
difficult to solve. 

For example, whistling on my way, I drop a 
wallet with one thousand pounds in bank notes 
in it. 

A poor woman runs after me, crying, “Hi, 
mister!” I turn haughtily, and she hands me the 
wallet. I seize it. “Here, my good woman,” I 
ought to say, “is an acknowledgment of your 
honesty.” 

Yes, but how much should the acknowledgment 
be? A sovereign? That is not a great sum com- 
pared with the thousand pounds she could have 
turned to excellent use. A fiver? Could I be easy 
in mind if I should give her a fiver and keep 
a nine-hundred-and-ninety-fiver snuggled warmly 
against my fifth rib? What about a hundred 
then? But that would leave nine hundred, a tidy 
sum to get merely by taking it from the hand of 
a poor woman who doubtless has a husband and 
a family to keep. Very well; say five hundred. 
Half and half, share and share alike; could 
anyone be fairer than that? Even so I should be 
five hundred pounds better off than I might have 
been except for my benefactor. 

But the more I think of it the more I am 


convinced that it is better to have only two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds in my pocket than the 
nothing I should have if a rogue had picked up 
the wallet. Justice seems to point toward seven 
hundred and fifty pounds as the reward. Indeed, 
having gone so far, what is to prevent the lady 
with the bandage round her eyes from going still 
further and saying nine hundred and ninety-nine? 
Is not one pound in the pocket worth a thousand 
up a thief’s sleeve? 

After all perhaps the fairest way to divide the 
sum would be to give the whole of the thousand 
pounds and merely retain the wallet. 
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STRANGER THAN FICTION 


USINESS acquaintances and rivals of An- 
B drew Carnegie’s used to declare that in 

addition to his remarkable ability and 
farsightedness he was blessed with amazing luck. 
An incident early in the ironmaster’s career seems 
to justify the assertion. A piece of carelessness 
that might have ruined another man resulted, in 
Carnegie’s case, only in a brief scare. 

One morning, he relates in his autobiography, 
he set out from Altoona for Pittsburgh with a 
package of pay rolls and checks under his waist- 
coat—for the package was too large for his 
pockets. He was a very enthusiastic railroader at 
that time and liked to ride on the engine. It was 
a very rough ride over the mountains, and at one 
place, uneasily feeling for the package, he was 
horrified to find that the jolting of the train had 
shaken it out! 

There was, he says, no use in disguising the 
fact that such a failure would ruin me, for to 
have been sent for the pay rolls and checks and 
to lose the package was a dreadful showing. I 
called the engineer and told him that it must 
have been shaken out within the last few miles. 
Would he reverse his engine and run back for it? 
Kind soul, he did so. I watched the line, and on 
the bank of a large stream within a few feet of 
the water I saw the package. I could hardly be- 
lieve my eyes. I ran down and grasped it. It was 
not damaged. Need I add that it never passed 
out of my firm grasp again until it was safe in 
Pittsburgh? 

I never ventured to tell the story until long 
afterwards. Suppose that package had fallen just 
a few feet farther away and been swept down by 
the stream; how many years of faithful service 
it would have required to wipe out the effect of 
that one piece of carelessness! 

I have never since believed, says he, in being 
too hard on a young man, even if he does commit 
a dreadful mistake or two; and in judging such 
acts I have always tried to remember the differ- 
ence it would have made in my own career if I 
had not found that lost package. 
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FRISKIE’S FEATHERED FAMILY 


RISKIE, the cat that looks so content with 
her strange family inside the basket, was 
most unhappy only a few hours before the 
picture was taken. She had lost her kittens. In- 
deed, says the contributor who sends us the 
picture, just before the newly hatched chicks 
were brought into the house Friskie was almost 
heartbroken. 
Then suddenly she jumped up on the table, 
seized one of the chicks in her mouth and crawled 





As mousers they will be difficult pupils 


under the stove with it. Her mistress, thinking 
she was going to eat it, took it away from her 
and boxed her ears. A few minutes later Friskie 
jumped up and seized another chick. That time 
the lady waited, and soon she saw the cat lapping 
the chick and heard her purring softly. 

At that the lady put the basket containing 
the chicks on the floor. Without hesitation 
Friskie stepped inside and carefully lay down 
among them. There were twenty-two in all, but 
she did not hurt a single one. The chicks at once 
nestled into her warm fur, and that is why not 
all of the twenty-two show in the picture. 
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BOOKS NO ONE HAS READ 


HE librarian blessed with a sense of humor 
finds the day’s routine enlivened through 
the mistakes of patrons. The Kansas City 
Star has recently recorded a few requests for 
books that fell within the experience of one 
library worker. These are samples: 
“Her” by Rider Haggard. 
“John Bunyan” by the pilgrim. 
Some one also asked vaguely for a poem by 








Mr., Mrs. and Master Rat recently visited the 
Indoor Terrier Show. 
—L. R. Brightwell in London Opinion. 
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Longfellow “which means hay.” That was a poser 
until the librarian finally decided that the in- 
quirer wanted Excelsior. 

A high-school student asked innocently for 
“Shakespeare’s latest.” 

A request came for “Tales of Shakespeare’s 
Lambs.” 

No less ludicrous was the request for a copy 
of Lew Wallace’s “Her Ben.” 

Another inquiry was for Kipling’s “Light That 
Went Out.” 

By almost too happy an accident The Raven 
by Poe was demanded under the title “The 
Ravings of Edgar Allan Poe.” 

Shakespeare was misrepresented as “King 
Liar” and “The Turning of the Screw” (Taming 
of the Shrew). 

The Hoosier Schoolmaster became ‘‘Who’s 
Your Schoolmaster?” 

The influence of the movies often shows in the 
requests. It was in an ancient city of New Eng- 
land, broken to books for at least two centuries, 
that a youthful citizen of foreign extraction 
recently asked at the librarian’s desk for ‘““Charley 
Chaplin’s Christmas Present.” The librarian was 
bright and experienced. She scarcely hesitated 
before handing out Charles Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol, and her guess was right. If Dickens had 
survived into the movie era, how amused and 
delighted he would have been! He would have 
been scarcely less amused probably with an inci- 
dent of several years ago when a very little girl 
at a New York branch library eagerly inquired 
for “A Tale of Two Kitties.” She had seen the 
title and had sounded the “C” hard; but the 
librarian easily turned her attention to a tale 
that really was of “kitties,” and she deferred her 
acquaintance with Dickens to go and read of the 
pussycats suitable to her years. 


ee 
THE HOUSE OF WORTH 


ORTH, the most famous of Parisian 

dressmakers, whose nanie for half a cen- 

tury has suggested everything that is 
tasteful and sparkling in the art of dress, was not 
a Frenchman at all, but an Englishman. His full 
name was Charles F. Worth, and he was born at 
Bourne, Lincolnshire, in 1825. He was the son of 
a lawyer’s clerk, and his first start in life was as 
a salesman in a London drapery shop. Dissatis- 
fied with his position, he crossed to France and 
entered the service of Mme. Gagelin, at that time 
one of the foremost modistes in Paris; he worked 
for her as designer. It is said he came to Paris 
with only one sovereign in his pocket. 

He left Mme. Gagelin to start for himself and 
took a flat in the Rue de la Paix, where his firm 
is still situated. At that time—during the Second 
Empire—it was a fashionable residential street, 
and the inhabitants objected to the presence of a 
business man among them. The Empress Eu- 
génie took an interest in the young man and 
helped to make his fortune. Besides his designs, 
his particular contribution to the business of 
dressmaking was to introduce the modern custom 
of the dressmaker’s supplying the materials as 
well as cutting and making them up. Before his 
time women of all ranks chose their stuffs them- 
selves at the silk merchants’ or the linen drapers’. 
On his death his business descended to his sons, 
and it is a grandson that is now at the head of 
the firm. 
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HAD THIS DENTIST CUT HIS 
WISDOM TEETH? 


MAN in a small town had a son who 

returned home from dental college and 

opened an office for practice. At the end of 
a week the neighbors told one another that 
“practice” was indeed the proper word; and one 
of them even went so far as to suggest to the 
young dentist’s fond father that a man should 
be of a mechanical turn of mind in order to be a 
successful dentist. 

“Why,” exclaimed the father, “Jim is a 
genius! One day last summer I sent him to culti- 
vate the orchard, and a cultivator tooth caught 
under a root; whereupon the boy took his 
pocketknife and tried to cut the root off. But, 
finding it slow work, he hammered his knife into 
the root with a rock until he broke the blade. 
Then a bright thought came to him. Getting a 
club, he whipped the mules until the cultivator 
broke and he was free.” 
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Id Squire’ Stories 


By C. A. STEPHENS 


VOL.I. When Life Was Young 
VOL. I. A Great Year of Our Lives 


For more than fi ears 
aah te wg 
writing stories for The 
Youth’s Companion. He is 
to-day not only its best 
nand best writer, 
but has probably impressed 
his simple and kindly person- 
alit) on more readers, and 
is held in esteem by a wider 
circle of unseen friends, than 
any other writer for a single 
publication in the world. 


HESE two volumes 

of “Old Squire” 
Stories have been printed 
exclusively for Com- 
panion “folks” and each 
book contains more than 
twenty-five of the author’s 
inimitable tales of life on 
the Old Squire’s farm, 
and describes in detail, 
and with many fresh 
incidents, that hearty, 
merry, wholesome home 
life at the old farm in 
Maine that for a number 
of years has been such 
an interesting feature of 
The Youth’s Companion’s 
story department. 





It is no slight service to the readers of the present younger genera- 
tion to show them thus vividly) what the conditions were in this 
country in the years just after the Civil War, and how their parents 
lived when life was simpler than it is now. It is also worth while 
to let them see what real education is, and how to get it; and to 
_offer them both services in the form of a fascinatingly entertaining 
narrative is an opportunity that does not occur every day. The 
great woods come down very close to the old farm, and adventure 
constantly beckons. Those who follow Addison and Halstead and 
““Doad”’ will not be disappointed. 
Each Book contains six full-page illustrations, and is neatly bound in cloth. The 


Books are published onl) by The Youth’s Companion and cannot be obtained in 
any bookstore. While valued at $2.00 per volume, no copies will be sold. They 


are reserved exclusivel)) for Companion subscribers as explained in our Offer. 
Send us $2.50 for one new yearly 


The Offer subscription (not your own) for 


The Youth’s Companion with 50 cents extra and we will 
present you with the two volumes of. ‘Old Squire’”’ 
Stories, sending the Books postpaid. 


NOTE. The Books are given only to our present subscribers to pay them for intro- 
ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past twelve months. 
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POISON IN THE SMALL GARAGE 


"Tei newspapers occasionally tell of men’s 
being poisoned with the carbon-monoxide 
gas that is produced by an automobile 
engine running in a small closed garage. The 


| Companion printed an article on the subject a 


few years ago, and only recently the United 
States Public Health Service published a paper 
warning the automobile owner not to start his 
engine in a small garage when the doors and the 
windows are closed. Nevertheless, accidents con- 
tinue to occur every now and then. : 

Carbon-monoxide gas, which is the same poi- 
son as that in illuminating gas, comes from the 


exhaust pipe of the automobile. It acts on the 


blood and prevents the oxygen in the air from 
purifying it, and the person who has inhaled 
much of it dies as he would from suffocation or 
from drowning. The red corpuscles in the blood 
contain a substance called hemoglobin, which 
carries to the tissues the oxygen from the air that 
is in the lungs and brings back in place of it 
carbonic-acid gas that the lungs exhale. Carbon 
monoxide is able to form a strong union with 
hemoglobin and to prevent the blood corpuscles 
from carrying oxygen to the tissues. So the man 
is poisoned with his own waste products. 

_A small amount of the exhaust gas can be 
inhaled without serious injury, for there will still 
be enough red corpuscles unsaturated with the 
gas to carry on the vital exchanges in the body. 
But if the amount of carbon monoxide is only 
fifteen parts in ten thousand parts of air,—as it 
will become in five minutes in a small garage 
with the engine running,—it is dangerous. 

Anyone who is suffering with carbon-monoxide 
poisoning should be carried into the open air, 
douched with cold water, and, if he is able to 
swallow, stimulated with hot coffee or ammonia. 
Artificial respiration by means of the pulmotor is 
necessary in many cases, and sometimes transfu- 
sion of blood is the only thing that will save life. 
Even that may fail when the person has inhaled 
much of the poison. 
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ARLINE’S LUNCHEON 


“ HIS,” Arline declared, “has simply got to 
be the most perfect luncheon of my whole 
career. When I think of all the lovely 

things the Van Dusens did for me merely because 

was Grace Kelland’s country cousin! You 
needn’t look that way, Shirley Canfield. I’m not 
going to be a copy-cat or pretend to have lux- 
uries I don’t possess. It shall be simple; only it 
must be perfect.” 

“Better let me stay in the kitchen and oversee 
your pretty little Olga.” 

“As if I'd think of it, you dear old absurdity, 
you! You’re my star guest. Besides, I love you 
better than all the other guests put together; 
and besides that, I’ll explain things to Olga in 
words of one syllable over and over. Oh, I’m not 
worried; I’m just excited. And, please, may I 
borrow your gold candle shades? It’s to be a 
white-and-gold luncheon.” 

“You don’t think there’s any delicate implica- 
tion—gold to the Van Dusens?” 

“Shirley, you wretch! When you know it’s just 
because oranges and carrots and gold cake are 
inexpensive and effective!” 

“T accept the apology,’’ Shirley replied wick- 
pnt “And the gold shades shall come over Tues- 

ay.” 

The next days flew in a whirl of preparation. 
Since Arline’s purse was not well filled, she made 
her own place cards and bonbon baskets. She 
went over and over every detail of the luncheon 
with Olga, who, excited by the importance of the 
occasion, surpassed herself in willingness and 
zeal. And finally, tired but eager, Arline took a 
last look round the kitchen and then went up- 
stairs to dress for her guests. 

The luncheon made a perfect start; there were 
oysters, soup and jellied chicken. If only the talk 
had gone as well! But in spite of Arline’s efforts 
and Shirley’s valiant aid it began to drag. 

Then the salad came—golden apple baskets on 
crisp lettuce; Arline had spent much time in 
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making the baskets with their delicate handles 
and covers. Talking with Miss Van Dusen, she 
did not notice them until Olga had served half 
the plates. Then a flash of unexpected color on 
the baskets caught her eye and made her stop 
in the middle of a sentence. Each basket was 
adorned with a bow of cheap pink ribbon! Worse 
than that, when she tried to lift the cover from 
her basket she found it tacked in place with 
carpet tacks! 

For a moment she wanted to dash from the 
room. Then she began to laugh. A second more 
and her guests joined her. And suddenly every- 
one was talking at once, like people who have 
known one another all their lives. 

“They did enjoy it; I could feel that they did,” 
Arline told Shirley afterwards. “And to think 
that I owe the real success of it to Olga!” 
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PENN’S ADVICE TO THE EMIGRANTS 


N order to help emigrants to the “New Colo- 
nies,” William Penn prepared a pamphlet of 
“Information and Direction to Such Persons 

as are Inclined to America.” This pamphlet, 
which was written in an intimate personal man- 
ner, Mr. John T. Faris describes in The Romance 
of Old Philadelphia. 

It began as follows: “Say I have 100ésterl. If 
I am but six in Family, I will pay my Passage 
with the advance upon my Money, and find my 
hundred pounds good in the Country at last. 
Upon Goods, well bought and sorted, there is 
more profit: but some money is very requisite for 
Trade sake.” 

An estimate was made of the expense of trans- 
porting an ordinary family. For the husband, his 
wife and two menservants, twenty pounds would 
be required, A ten-year-old child would pay half 
as much as an adult. Each passenger would be 
entitled to a chest, but a “Tunn of Goods’ addi- 
tional would be required, and for these the freight 
charge would be two pounds. The ship’s doctor 
would cost 2 shillings 6 pence per person. Four 
gallons of brandy and twenty-four pounds of 
sugar would be needed for the voyage, and these 
supplies would cost one pound. The next impor- 
tant item in the equipment was put down thus: 
“For Cloaths for my Servants, each 6 Shirts, 2 
Waist-coats, a Summer and a Winter Shute, one 
Hat, 2 pair of Shoes, Stokins and Drawyers, 
twelve pounds.” 

In arranging for supplies to be included in the 
“Tunn of Goods,” advice was given not to forget 
“Building Material, Householdstuff, Husbandry, 
Fowling and Fishing, English Woollen, and Ger- 
man Linnen, Broad-Clothes Kereseys, Searges, 
Norwich-Stuffs, Duffels, Cottons, White and Blew 
Ozenburgs, Shoes, and Stockins, Buttons, Silk, 
Thread, Iron ware, especially Axes, Indian Hows, 
_, Drawing Knives, Nailes, Powder and 

ead,” 

In a later document the Proprietor argued the 
advantages of sailing so as to reach Pennsylvania 
in the spring or the fall, “for the Summer may 
be of the hottest, for fresh Commers, and in the 
Winter the wind that prevails is the North West, 
and that blows off the Coast, so that sometimes 
it is difficult to enter the Capes.” 

The length of the passage was put down as 
between six.and nine weeks, though the honest 
statement was made that “the passage is not to 
be set by any man; for ships will be quicker and 
slower, some have been four moneths, and some 
but one, and as often.” During one year twenty- 
four ships made the voyage, and only three of 
them required more than nine weeks for the trip, 
and one or two consumed less than six weeks. 

Passengers were urged to spend as much time 
as possible on deck, “for the Air helps against 
the offensive smells of a Crowd, and a close 
place.” Advice was given “to carry store of Rue 
and Wormwood and some Rosemary.” Vinegar 
and pitch were to be used as disinfectants. 
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WHEN UNCLE GEORGE SPILLED 
THE MILK 


FEW weeks ago Uncle George Herron vis- 
ited the photographer. Though Uncle 
George is sixty odd years old, he has 

never had a photograph taken since the master- 
piece that shows him with a kilt skirt and a head 
of moist curls, and that still hangs in an oval 
frame on the wall of the front parlor where his 
mother placed it so long ago. 

The photographer is an old crony of Uncle 
George’s, and they deal with each other frankly. 
When Uncle George saw the proofs he was dis- 
appointed. “I wish I’d never had ye take ’em, 
Joe,” he said despondently, 

“Why not? What’s the matter with ’em, 
George?” asked the photographer. 

“Why, confound it, I look like a monkey,” 
said Uncle George. 

“Well,” replied Joe, with some asperity, “you 
ought to have thought of that before ye set.” 
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A DEAR FRIEND 


E were taking the fresh-air children back 
to the city. At the last minute we missed 
small Annie. We made a hurried search 
and found her at last on the floor beside her bed, 
with her face buried in the pillow. 
“What’s the matter, Annie?” we asked. “What 
are you crying for?” 
“T ain’t crying,” was the indignant reply. “I 
was just kissing my bed good-by, cause I don’t 
know when I'll ever see another.” 
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Estee was one of the boys who be- 
lieve they can have anything they 
want, if they want it hard enough. 
First, it was a wrist watch. Selling 
papers got him that. Then, a thou- 
sand-shootin’ air rifle bought with 
money from neighbors who had grass 
to cut. But cash came in slowly. 

A home garden!—that was the 
golden idea, and the beginning of a 
business that Jack built. He was 
shrewd enough to know that the aver- 
age family would jump at the chance 
to buy vegetables fresh from the 
garden. And they paid him higher 
prices than the huckster got. 

You can be another ‘‘Jack, the 
gardener.’ You can have that bicycle, 
that camera or canoe if you will start 
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a garden, and plant it with pure-bred 
seeds. Any other kind wastes your 
time and labor. Might as well try to 
raise Airedales from town mongrels. 

Be sure to get the right start. Plant 
Ferry’s pure-bred Seeds—the blue- 
bloods of seeddom. Their grand- 
parents met hundreds of rigid tests 
and comparisons for quality. They 
were the pick of hundreds of thou- 
sands of plants. Leading profes- 
sional and amateur gardeners have 
preferred Ferry’s Seeds for 60 years. 


Ferry’s Seeds are sold at 10 cents 
per paper “at the store around the 
corner. Write to us today for 
Ferry’s Seed Annual—full of helpful 
garden suggestions. Write now—so 
you can start your garden early. 
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D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 


The best is the cheapest. 
Ferry’s Seeds cannot be 
had at half price. 
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N one of the leading Colleges of Dentistry thine is an old 
clumsy set of false teeth which was used by George Washington. 


What a pity that the great man did not have 
the advantage, in his youth, of a good, pleasant tast- 
ing dentifrice like Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 
How much pain and suffering he would have escaped, 


and how much more he would have enjoyed life. 


Today, although American dentists are the most 
skillful in the world, yet even they cannot keep you 
from suffering as George Washington did, unless 
you yourself take care of your teeth. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Est. 1806 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cleans teeth the 
right way; it is safe and thorough. Its delicious 
flavor makes its use a treat, not a task. 


Adopt these simple rules: Brush your teeth both 
morning and at night with Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream, and visit your dentist twice a year. 


Fill out the coupon below and mail it to us. In 
return we will send you free, a generous trial tube. 


NEW YORK 
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When I think of Mount Vernon, I am reminded of. 


When I think of dentifrices, I am reminded of. 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 25, 199 Fulton St., New York 
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